


“Off to the Fire’—women department members not only operate the fire 
truck but can capably maintain it in Weberwood, W. Va. See page 11. 
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Guest Editorial 


SAFETY IS AN APPLIED SCIENCE 


Garey MAY ONE day be termed a specialized science—and rightfully so, because 
the development of accident prevention programs and techniques require skilled 
men employing a scientific approach. Who knows but what men in that field may, 
some day, be referred to as safety scientists? 

Perhaps we could say that the aim of * * * safety is to be found in its con- 
tributions to human progress. The essence of it, likewise, lies in its method of study. 
That method should be one of painstaking, impartial gathering of facts and careful 
formulation of rules and regulations which the study of those facts reveal. 

If we approach the study of safety as pure scientists approach a phenomena— 
that is, to describe things just as they are and without bias or prejudice, then we 
may get at the ultimate truth or cause of our accident problems. On the other hand, 
if we approach our safety problems with bias or prejudice it is sure to interfere with 
the discovery of the truth. 

By using a scientific approach to safety problems and applying the findings to the 
solution of those problems, we may expect desirable results. Despite this however, 
we are forced to depart from this scientific approach to some extent for the very 
existence of a problem implies the making of moral judgments which lie outside the 
realm of scientific study. 

A problem to be solved implies an end to be attained. Pure science does not tell 
us what is good or desirable. The problem may be that of saving a human life or 
building a house. We accept this on ethical grounds or esthetic feelings. 


Once we have decided on the ends to be sought we can proceed scientifically 
with the problem—using our knowledge that certain things cause certain effects— 
and, by applying this knowledge, we can attain the desired results. We can then 
eliminate the problem. 

If we draw upon our knowledge—the true and unbiased facts gathered pertain- 
ing to our safety problems, we may save a life. If we draw upon our scientific 
knowledge of building materials, stresses and strains, human motivation and behavior 
and the like, it can enable us to build a house that is economical and safe—and, at 
the same time, we may prevent disabling injuries or save a life. 

The application of the scientific study of our safety problems to gain desirable 
ends is applied safety. 

Donald G. Benedict 


Editor 
Safer Oregon / 





This guest editorial “‘Safety Is an Applied Science,’”’ by Mr. Benedict, has been reprinted from Safer Oregon, vol. 14, No. 10, 
p. 3, October 1957, published by the Accident Prevention Division, State Industrial Accident Commission, Salem, Oreg. 
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F. M. Hemphill, Ph.D. 


Mex CONSTRUCTIONS and con- 
notations might be attached to 
the topic which I have been assigned 
for discussion. I assume that, so long 
as some 30,000 deaths per year in 
the United States are attributed to 
accidental circumstances which are 
terminated in fatal injuries in our 
homes, there is need for research 
efforts devoted to the prevention of 
home accidents. Therefore, rather 
than entering on the discussion of 
some topic on which we all are 
agreed and which has been obvious 
to all students of public health for 
some three decades, I have chosen 
to address myself to presenting what 
I have come to believe are the needs 
which must be filled in order that 
there may be a reasonable expecta- 
tion of fruitful rewards from re- 
search in this domain. 

First, I wish to state that I shall 
use the word “research” in the same 
sense as defined in the dictionary, 
that is, “studious inquiry or exami- 
nation, critical and exhaustive inves- 
tigation or experimentation having 
for its aim the discovery of new 
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facts and their correct interpreta- 
tion.” 

The word “survey” will be used 
in its dictionary context also, namely, 
“to take a general or comprehensive 
view of” or “to view in detail.”? I 
will use the words “studies” and 
“investigations” when I wish to refer 
to surveys and/or research and thus 
to generalize. 

Clearly the simple enumeration of 
items and/or events alone does not 
constitute research; a survey may 
have objectives, but rarely, if ever, 
does this objective deal with the 
test of an hypothesis. Experiments 
traditionally test hypotheses, etc. I 
point out these concepts to call 
attention to the necessity for clear 
and concise terminology in any dis- 
cussion of the needs for research. 


I can find no reason to suppose 
that the needs for research in the 
prevention of home accidents are 
really basically different from those 
for research in any other field of 
scientific endeavor. There seems to 
me no reason to suppose that the 
problems of research in accident pre- 





1Webster’s New International Unabridged Dic- 
toners, Second Edition. 
“Ibi 


vention are more complex than those 
of nuclear physics or in the making 
of a vaccine against poliomyelitis. 
Only a few years ago the suggestion 
of releasing the energy of the atom 
was considered an impracticability, 
and only 5 years ago there appeared 
very little real hope of producing an 
effective vaccine against polio within 
the foreseeable future. 

I hasten to say that, while both 
of these wonderful accomplishments 
have been brought about by research 
efforts, each of them resulted from 
many compilations of many items, 
many fruitful and unfruitful experi- 
ments, much survey effort, and many 
compilations of observations. Within 
a general frame of reference I think 
that we might profitably consider 
the needs for research under the 
following four categories: 

1. A framework of terms, defini- 
tions, and concepts within which 
hypotheses and objectives may be 
developed. 

2. A background of observations 
and experience from which oppor- 
tunities for research may be fabri- 
cated. 

3. Persons skilled in techniques 
and methods of research and moti- 
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vated to organize and administer 
these skills. 


4. An environment conducive to 
pursuing research activities, encom- 
passing physical facilities, equipment, 
and financial support for continuing 
investigations. 


This is only an attempt to sug- 
gest, in general terms, the needs 
which must be met in order that 
fruitful results from research may 
be expected. These suggestions are 
neither meant to be exhaustive nor 
detailed. The details must be spelled 
out by those persons who undertake 
to do research. 


At this point I have elected to 
voice my opinion on the present 
stage of progress of each of these 
generalities. 


Until quite recently there had 
been no well coordinated effort to 
develop a framework of definitions 
and specific statements of concepts 
related to accident prevention. How- 
ever, there have existed for some 
time very satisfactory definitions and 
concepts of injury. The Conference 
on Standard Nomenclature for 
Home Accident Prevention has pre- 
pared its first report on definitions 
and terms which should prove of 
some assistance. I shall contend that 
definitions and specified concepts 
are prerequisites to any organized 
research or survey work, specific 
hypotheses being essential to experi- 
mentation and definitive objectives 
being mandatory in the planning of 
surveys. Essentially, basic definitions 
and statements of underlying con- 
cepts must be established prior to 
the development of a science. 


Passing on to the background of 
observations and experience in acci- 
dent prevention from which research 
undertakings may be fabricated, one 
can only be amazed at the quantities 
of data compiled on injuries and at 
the paucity of compilations dealing 
with circumstances and conditions 
associated with accidental occur- 
rences. This is not amazing in view 
of the lack of definition and specific 
language applicable to investigations 
of accidental occurrences. I do not 
intend to belittle the enormous 
amount of background work which 
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has accumulated, but I firmly believe 
that relatively little benefit will ac- 
crue from these to investigators who 
seek understanding of the sequences 
of events associated with accidental 
occurrences. There remains much to 
be accomplished in such compila- 
tions through the media of studies 
and surveys before there is under- 
taken those specifically planned steps 
which alone should be dignified by 
the term “research.” 


Insofar as I know, there are so 
few persons skilled in the exacting 
methodology of research and suffi- 
ciently motivated to undertake in- 
vestigations in the field of home 
accident prevention that all one can 
do at this time is to decry the di- 
lemma. Furthermore, I am not opti- 
mistic that this situation will be 
improved in the near future. Pro- 
fessional researchers are not and 
have not been attracted to accident 
prevention. I have no hope that 
they will be until the terminology is 
made specific and some gallant and 
brave surveys have been completed. 
All the attempts at describing the 
loss of life, human suffering, and 
destruction of property through acci- 
dental occurrences has not motivated 
research in accident prevention. I 
do not expect that researchers will 
be so motivated. Researchers may 
be motivated by demonstration of 
procedures and devices which may 
be used for measuring, calibrating, 
or otherwise evaluating observations 
or other manifestations, usually in 
understandable objective units. 


In brief, I contend that profes- 
sional researchers are not convinced 
that there is a well defined area of 
research in home accident preven- 
tion or, to go all-out, in any other 
field of accident prevention. Rela- 
tively few truly research undertak- 
ings are to be found in the field of 
injury prevention. However, prog- 
ress along these lines is showing a 
modest spurt in recent years, and 
there is some reason for cautious 
optimism in this domain. 


The fourth requirement for re- 
search to which I have chosen to 
allude is that of an environment 
conducive to the researcher. Cer- 
tainly if there be concurrence with 
the opinions I have expressed on the 


previous three phases of research in 
prevention of home accidents, there 
is no reason to suppose that there 
currently exists such a situation. 
However, when and if such a situa- 
tion should be demanded, there will 
be a need for the provision of an 
imaginative and dynamic adminis- 
trative leadership. In addition, there 
must exist sufficient and continuing 
sources of economic support to be- 
hoove researchers to settle to their 
exacting tasks with confidence. Thus 
they may be assured that their 
struggles will not be unduly drenched 
in administrative restraints and will 
be reasonably well guaranteed of 
opportunity for continuity of effort 
and that they will be equipped with 
sufficient facilities, equipment, and 
supplies to pursue profitably the 
steps involved. 


Lest I should be accused of being 
a pessimistic killjoy, I should remind 
you that I have simply recorded my 
own biased opinions of the needs 
that must be met in order to expect 
profitable results from research in 
home accident prevention, together 
with my evaluation of where we now 
stand in relation to fulfilling these 
needs. Let me assure you that I 
consider my experiences on which I 
base these evaluations to be quite 
limited. 


Furthermore, even though my 
wording may sound pessimistic in 
the evaluation of where we now 
stand, I am quite optimistic that 
these situations can be improved, are 
on their way to being improved, and 
that great gains will be made in the 
future through research in the pre- 
vention of accidental occurrences in 
our homes. I believe that gains to- 
ward this goal will be made in step- 
wise progression and that “Heaven 
is not reached at a single bound. . .” 
but that “We build a ladder by 
which we rise from the lowly earth 
to the vaulted skies.” 


I have ventured my description 
of the “lowly earth” on which I 
now believe we are with respect to 
research toward accident prevention, 
and I have depicted my opinion of 
the framework of the ladder by 
which we might rise. 


Let’s look upward, build, and 
climb! 











CRITIQUES 


OF 


INJURY STUDIES 


HE SELECTIONS below are criti- 

ques of certain injury surveys 
made at the Second Conference on 
Prevention of Home Accidents at the 
meeting of the Committee on Mea- 
surement of Injuries (Committee 
I). The conference was held at the 
School of Public Health, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., in 
June 1956, and these reports were 
published in The Second Conference 
on Prevention of Home Accidents 
(Cont. Ed. Series No. 68) by the 
School of Public Health. 


Home Accident Data from Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
by Jules V. Quint. 


HIS STUDY GIVES the results of a 

detailed examination of reports 
by claims investigators on home acci- 
dent deaths of Metropolitan Life 
policyholders. It indicates what facts 
can be secured in this way and shows 
that insurance company records are 
valuable sources of information. The 
committee feels that the develop- 
ment of such information by other 
insurance companies would be of 
benefit to everyone concerned with 
the prevention of home accidents. 


In this study the approach taken 
has been to collect the information 
on a standardized record form di- 
rected at the topic—‘“What hap- 
pened?” 

Only after collection were the 
coding procedures defined: that is, 
the investigator fitted a new classifi- 
cation scheme appropriate to the 
observed data, rather than the usual 
statistical technique of fitting ob- 
served data to an existant classifica- 
tion. 


The fitting of observed accidents 
to an existant classification is of the 
utmost desirability in the case where 
the purpose of the study is related 
directly to the relative importance 
of accidents—say from one com- 
munity to the next. Where the pur- 
pose, however, is to represent a com- 
plicated series of events, in order to 
indicate important factors such as 
hazardous objects or dangerous prac- 
tices, then the use of a preexistant 
classification may not serve so well 
as one fitted to the data; it may, in 
fact, do considerable harm by chan- 
neling the thought of the researcher. 


This study has produced informa- 
tion of considerable importance to 
other researchers. It can be used to 
indicate particular kinds of acci- 
dents which can be considered now 
by a local administrator, who might 
proceed to ask whether any of these 
were also important in his area. 
The administrator’s question would 
probably be answered by some kind 
of collection of data relatable to the 
population. 

Since the whole concept of a series 
of events and circumstances being 
involved in the occurrence of an 
accident is a new concept, it seems 
appropriate to mention the two fun- 
damental requisites of a classifica- 
tion: that each item be mutually 
exclusive and that the classification 
system be totally inclusive. We may 
ignore the latter case here, where 
classification is fitted to a previously 
collected set of observations; but the 
former, mutual exclusiveness, is of 
importance and may produce far- 
reaching effects. 


The property of mutual exclusive- 
ness requires that a given observa- 


tion can be placed in one and only 
one category. This implies that the 
classification must be related either 
to the entirety of a particular kind 
of chain of events, or to one single 
facet of the chain, such as “object 
producing injury” (floor), “object 
involved in starting the accident” 
(slippery rug), “action leading to 
injury” (fall downstairs) . 

Application of this criterion puts 
the researcher in the position of see- 
ing clearly all of the important 
categories, his classification being 
protected from splitting observa- 
tions among two or more codes. 
Secondly, it may protect the inves- 
tigator from confusion which could 
produce a table reflecting the clas- 
sifier’s personal interest and precon- 
ceived notions. 

Persons in the field of prevention 
feel concerned with the problems of 
nomenclature. The definitions of 
terms such as “accident,” “injury,” 
“location,” “activity” seem to arise 
naturally out of the trial of new 
classification schemes such as this 
study has produced. There seems 
to me to be a tremendous need for 
extensions of the kind of thinking 
the author has so clearly organized. 


A Review of Hospitalized Injury 
Patients, by R. F. Lewis, R. CG. 
Hoffmann, and V. N. Slee. 


The purpose of this study is to 
explore the data relating to hos- 
pitalized injury patients to see what 
information this source can con- 
tribute towards an administrative 
tool in accident prevention. 

Available were the records of the 
Professional Activity Study of the 
Commission on Professional and 
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Hospital Activities, Inc. The com- 
mission provides a statistical service 
for hospitals and routinely reviews 
information concerning injury and 
other patients. Participating, as of 
June 1, 1956, were 31 hospitals in 8 
states, discharging a total of 225.,- 
000 inpatients annually. Plans are 
well under way to make statistical 
services dealing with patients and 
other elements of medical and hos- 
pital problems available to any hos- 
pital in the country. 

The information concerning the 
injuries comes to the commission in 
the form of records compiled and 
coded by the medical librarians of 
the hospitals. No narrative informa- 
tion is included. 


The study group consisted of 46,- 
218 patients, excluding maternal 
and newborn, in 14 hospitals during 
1955. Of the total number of pa- 
tients, 4,741 or 10 percent were hos- 
pitalized for injuries. Known assault 
and suicide attempts accounted for 
156 of the cases. Half (2,103) of 
the remaining injury cases resulted 
from home accidents, and one- 
fourth were due to traffic mishaps. 
The sex distribution was 58 percent 
male and 42 percent’ female. 

The most common types of in- 
jury in home accidents were frac- 
tures of the radius and ulna, and 
fractures of the neck of the femur, 
with 111 cases of each. 

Certain “contact” types of in- 
juries (burns, fractures, lacerations) 
were found to be higher in the pe- 
riod from May ‘through August. 
Poisonings (not known to have been 
intended) were higher in the last 3 
months of the year. The outstand- 
ing group was that containing “heat 
exhaustion” and other effects of 
climate, which rose sharply in July. 

An appended table in the com- 
plete paper shows the sex and age 
group for each type of accident. 


The authors point to three broad 
areas where a contribution may be 
made by studies of hospital data: 


1. Accidents which are a direct 
sequel of illness, such as epilepsy, 
cerebro-vascular lesions, heart dis- 
ease. There is reason to suspect 
that these contribute, and perhaps 
heavily, to accident mortality fig- 
ures and are at the same time lost 
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to researchers interested in those 
fields. 

2. As an adjunct to the review 
of the death certificate, to increase 
its usefulness to accident research 
people. 

3. A measure of the importance 
of accidents in the community. 

The hospital reporting, the au- 
thors comment, has attractive as- 
pects for the statistician who sees in 
it a more efficient, more unvarying 
and controllable source of informa- 
tion than from wider sources such 
as the physicians. The administrator 
sees in it a happy tendency to “se- 
lect” cases for reporting on the basis 
of a minimum level of severity which 
will probably not change of itself 
from year to year. 

The authors point out that from 
a combination of injury and acci- 
dent data together with the size 
and characteristics of the popula- 
tion served by the hospital, there 
would be information for three vital 
topics relating to prevention: (A) 
incidence of injury, (B) measures 
of severity, and (C) measures of the 
quality of care in the community. 

Undoubtedly, the lack of informa- 
tion on the incidence, severity, 
nature of injury, etc., is a serious 
handicap in the planning of accident 
prevention programs by health de- 
partments and in the planning and 
administration of hospital and medi- 
cal care. The data limited to the 
study of hospitalized patients may 
not give a comprehensive picture of 
injuries among the total population 
of an area, but it probably will pro- 
duce valuable information concern- 
ing the more serious nonfatal in- 
juries. The data might be more 
meaningful if it were possible to 
obtain some information concerning 
the circumstances surrounding the 
accident which caused the injury. 


Three Surveys of Home and Farm 
Injuries in Georgia, by the Georgia 
Department of Public Health. 

Reports of accident surveys con- 
ducted separately in Ware, Hart, 
and Butts Counties in late 1954 and 
early 1955, were prepared by the 
Statistical Unit of the Georgia De- 
partment of Public Health and were 
made available to the members of 


Committee I for their consideration. 
These studies were initiated by the 
Home Safety Unit of the Depart- 
ment; were designed by, and under 
the technical direction of, the Statis- 
tical Unit; and were conducted with 
the cooperation of, in each case, 
the county health department and 
local women’s civic organizations. 


Purposes and Procedures: The 
Ware County and Hart County 
studies were designed to obtain in- 
formation on nonfatal injuries by 
means of door-to-door interviewing 
covering samples of approximately 
10 percent of each county popula- 
tion. The Ware County study sought 
information about home injuries 
only, whereas the Hart County 
study was designed to obtain data 
on both home and farm injuries. 


The Butts County survey differed 
from the other two in that it was 
planned to obtain information on all 
injuries and on all accidents result- 
ing in property damage or less, by 
means of door-to-door interviews 
covering the entire population rather 
than a sample of the population. 


In all three surveys, a distinction 
was made between major and minor 
injuries. In Ware and Hart Coun- 
ties the interviewers asked the re- 
spondent about major injuries dur- 
ing the preceding year and minor 
injuries during the preceding week. 
In Butts County both levels of se- 
verity of injury were asked about 
for the entire preceding year. 


The three studies were all de- 
signed to produce information on 
the incidence of injuries, the nature 
and manner of injuries, and a num- 
ber of factors relating to injury 
rates such as age, sex, and race. The 
household samples in Ware and 
Hart Counties were carefully se- 
lected using standard techniques and 
the best available census and other 
population and residence informa- 
tion. 


Results: It is not possible in a 
brief review to present the many de- 
tailed findings of these studies, but 
a few of the principal findings will 
be given. The Ware and Hart 
County Surveys produced estimated 
major injury rates of 34.4 and 31.6 
respectively per 1,000 persons of the 
total county population for the year 
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preceding the surveys. It is very in- 
teresting that these studies produced 
such closely comparable rates, and 
the difference that does exist is in 
the direction that would be ex- 
pected considering the slight differ- 
ence in the definitions of home in- 
jury. 

Some injuries that probably would 
have been classified as home inju- 
ries in the Ware County Survey are 
classified as farm injuries in Hart 
County. In Butts County, where the 
survey achieved about a 75 percent 
coverage of the population and the 
characteristics and rates of injury 
were assumed to be the same for 
those missed as for those covered, 
the major home injury rate was es- 
timated to be 27.8 per 1,000 popu- 
lation for the preceding year. 


Age specific rates of major home 
injuries from each of the three sur- 
veys give a similar and familiar pat- 
tern, i.e., they are high in the early 
years, low in the teens and early and 
middle adult years, and they soar in 
old age to heights even greater than 
those reached in childhood. 


In Ware and Hart Counties ma- 
jor home injury rates for males were 
higher than for females, but in 
Butts County the opposite result was 
obtained. The factors of rapport 
with respondents and of recall diffi- 
culties are given full consideration 
in the presentation of such findings 
as these. 


Evaluation: The Georgia surveys 
were well planned and apparently 
carefully executed studies of the type 
best suited to the development of 
rates of injury for a given popula- 
tion group and to inquiring into the 
relationship of various factors to 
these rates. The manner of report- 
ing the methods and results of these 
studies is especially satisfying in its 
straight forward presentation of the 
many factors affecting the results of 
the studies and its mature analysis 
of the limitations in the data result- 
ing from the operation of these fac- 
tors. 

It is reassuring to know that the 
persons analyzing the results of a 
survey are well aware of the pitfalls 
inherent in using nonprofessional 
interviewers, of the problem of re- 
call over any considerable period of 


time of the details of accidental in- 
juries, of the lack of comparability 
of the respondent’s reporting of his 
own experiences and of the experi- 
ences of others in the household, 
and of the problems of population 
shift and the comparability of per- 
sons reached to persons missed. 

The survey reports might well 
have contained more information on 
the exact questions asked by the 
interviewers in view of the well 
known effect of question wording 
on responses. It would also have 
been desirable, if feasible, to do a 
systematic check of reliability of re- 
porting on a followup subsample. 
The fact that no attempt was made 
to check validity of reports does not 
cause these surveys to differ from 
other surveys, since the difficulty of 
checking what is reported against 
what actually happened makes it 
prohibitive for most research proj- 
ects. 

It would have been interesting, as 
well as helpful for future research- 
ers, if more had been reported of the 
disparity in results between respond- 
ents and nonrespondent members of 
the same household. 

These studies are, in general and 
in most particulars, however, of very 
high quality, and their value as ad- 
ditions to the growing literature in 
this area can hardly be questioned. 


Interim Report on the Hospital 
Survey of Nonfatal Home Accidents 
in Selected Counties of Maryland, 
by the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

This report is one of a series of 
“studies undertaken in an attempt 
to outline some of the dimensions 
of the problem in this state.” The 
purpose of the studies involves “. . . 
value for guiding program develop- 
ment and arousing interest in pre- 
venting accidents, . . .” This report 
deals with data obtained by per- 
sonal interviews with persons, or 
their parents or guardians, who had 
suffered accidental injury in their 
homes to the extent that they be- 
came inpatients in one of six general 
hospitals serving approximately 335,- 
000 people. 

The hospitals were selected be- 
cause “it is possible to determine 
with reasonable accuracy the popu- 





lation served . . .” “Plans for re- 
porting the admission of study cases, 
were made individually by the 
county health officer and the hos- 
pital administrator.” According to 
the publication, the plans for re- 
porting were not uniform from hos- 
pital to hospital. Information was 
secured from patients while at the 
hospital when possible, otherwise by 
home visits. 


The publication displays the ques- 
tionnaire which was used and sum- 
mary tabulations of accidents and 
injuries under many categories. 
There is an excellent and useful list 
of tables supplied for quick refer- 
ence. 


Throughout the treatise one finds 
only statements of findings and clas- 
sifications with very rare expressions 
of summary or inferences. This is 
perhaps quite proper since no claim 
is made with regard to a representa- 
tion of a population. The report 
appears to deal with a summary 
from study of cases without regard 
to their extension to any population 
group. 

With regard to the section deal- 
ing with type of accident, the at- 
tempt seems to be both desirable 
and commendable. Obviously a great 
deal of information which might be 
profitable in program planning may 
be masked in the two categories of 
“falls,” since 76 percent of the cases 
fell into these categories. Other in- 
vestigators might wish to differenti- 
ate within these categories. 


Much admirable work was done 
on type of accident and much on 
type of injury, but the report gives 
little information on type of acci- 
dent by type of injury, which un- 
doubtedly would be appreciated by 
many investigators. Such a study 
might give added suggestions for 
prevention. Attempts were made to 
study preexisting illness or disability 
and the phenomenon of “repeaters” 
among these injured persons. No 
reference is made to comparison of 
the relative representation found in 
this group with those of the general 
population. Perhaps no such data 
were available. 


The report implies that some in- 
struction in accident prevention was 
(to page 30) 
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The Extension Service has 
prepared lesson materials on 
home safety. 


wen HAPPENING out Ne- 
braska way? When the Co- 
operative Extension Work in 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
discovered that home demonstration 
club members wanted to do some- 
thing about safety, the service de- 
veloped lesson materials on home 
safety for the use of county home 
demonstration club councils in the 
State. 

One of these program aids was a 
pamphlet Safety Around the Clock 
Through Good Management by Wil- 
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liam D. Lutes, extension specialist, 

safety, College of Agriculture, Uni- 

versity of Nebraska, which discussed 

home safety from the angle of good 

home management. To go with this 

they also prepared a leaders’ outline 
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Women of the Modern Mrs. Club, Valley County, Nebr., display hazards found during 





a home safety lesson. Left to right: Mrs. Remington, Mrs. Clayton Calvin, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Twiford, Mrs. Wilbert Calvin, Mrs. Kenneth Clement, Mrs. Hal Pierce, and Mrs. 
Richard Baliman. 
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on safe home manage- 
ment (left). 


which suggested how to conduct a 
lesson on home safety with topics 
for discussion. 

Club members could also make 
use of a cartoon drawing in which 
they could discover various hazards, 
a hazard checklist, and a blank for 
keeping a record of accidents in the 
home. Another type of report form 
was one for hazardous conditions in 
the home on which they could tell 
not only the hazardous condition but 
why it was a hazard, suggestions for 
improvement, what improvements 
were made, and the date. 


A demonstration lesson was given 
to leaders in seven counties. The 
lesson was then passed on to 2,500 
club leaders. The women of the 
Modern Mrs. Club, Valley County, 
Nebr., under the direction of Home 
Extension Agent Katherine Helzer, 
for instance, took part in one of 
these lessons. Among the projects 
was a survey of a kitchen for haz- 
ards. The club members found a 
child’s toy on the floor, a pan on the 
stove with the handle protruding, 
laundry bleach, and a can of poison 
in an unsafe place in the cupboard, 
and that a chair was used for climb- 
ing to reach high places instead of a 
step stool or a ladder. In this kitchen 
teaching aids were posted on the 
bulletin board. 
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“SAFEST HOME” 





By Mrs. Brierley 


Chairman 


Uxbridge Home Safety Committee 


Uxbridge, Middlesex 


England 


ey ONLY WE COULD bring Home 
Safety right inside people’s 
homes—perhaps with a competition 
to find the safety home?” 

The scene was a committee meet- 
ing to plan the first full year’s work 
of our newly formed Uxbridge Home 
Safety Committee. The speaker was 
a committee member, the local Su- 
perintendent of Health Visitors, with 
years of experience behind her of 
the danger spots lurking in every 
home. Thus the idea of organising 
“The Safest Home in the Borough 
Competition” was born. 

In order to spotlight the age 
groups most vulnerable to accidents 
in the home it was decided to ar- 
range the competition (free, on re- 
ceipt of entry form to all living in 
the Borough) as follows: — 

Two main classes: 

1. Houses. 

2. Flats or bungalows. 

Each class sub-divided into: 

(a) With children under seven. 

(b) With adults over 65. 

(c) All others. 


In addition there were to be prizes 
for: — 

1. The safest caravan or one- 
room home. 


2. The best individual Safety idea 
devised by an adult. 


“Uxbridge ‘Safest Home’ Competition,’’ by 
Mrs. Brierley, has been reprinted from Home 
Safety Bulletin, vol. 2, No. 15, pp. 18 and 19, 
Autumn 1957, published by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents, London, England. 
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3. The best individual Safety idea 
devised by a juvenile under 16. 


One month was allowed for re- 
ceipt of entry forms. During the 
following four to six weeks competi- 
tors’ homes were to be visited by the 
Adjudicating Panel, consisting of 
Gas and Electricity experts, and a 
senior member of the Area Medical 
Officer of Health’s staff. 


It was realised that a really sub- 
stantial first prize was essential to the 
success of the competition, and from 
the first the Committee aimed to get 
a suite of furniture as the prize for 
the safest home in the Borough (in 
any class). A first attempt to secure 
the help of the local Chamber of 
Trade by circularising all the mem- 
bers with details of the competition 
produced not a single reply. 

Members of the Committee then 
made personal approaches to traders 
and organisations and in this way 
some 20 prizes, vouchers and cheques 
were obtained. Until very close to 
the proposed start of the competi- 
tion, however, no substantial first 
prize had been received. At one 
time the Committee applied to the 
“State Your Case for £100” pro- 
gramme on I.T.V. in an attempt to 
obtain their suite of furniture. They 
were interviewed and placed on a 
short list, but did not secure an 
appearance. At the same time, how- 
ever, a local firm (approached by a 
Committee member with the price- 


CONTEST 





less gift of successfully making pain- 
less extractions of this sort) volun- 
teered to give a handsome dining 
room suite, and so the competition 
was able to go forward. 

It was, of course, essential to ob- 
tain as much free publicity as pos- 
sible, since the Committee’s financial 
resources were extremely slender. 
Both local papers proved very co- 
operative, and one also agreed to 
publish weekly home safety articles, 
from matter supplied by the Com- 
mittee, during the four weeks when 
entries were invited. The Borough 
Council agreed that the Mayor 
should attend both the Inaugural 
Meeting and the Prizegiving, and 
sent helpful letters to the press over 
the signatures of the Mayor and the 
Chairman of the Public Health 
Committee. Very generous help was 
also obtained from the local cinemas, 
both in displaying the prizes in their 
foyers and in allowing the prize- 
giving to be held on the cinema 
stage during an interval in the eve- 
ning performance. The Committee 
was fortunate(perhaps because the 
idea was a new one) in obtaining 
the interest of the B.B.C. Two inter- 
views were broadcast in regional 
news, one with the Hon. Secretary 
on the opening day of the competi- 
tion, and one with the chief prize- 
winners at the close. 

Inevitably, of course, there was 
improvisation as the competition 
proceeded. It was found that the 
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cinema which had agreed to show 
the prizes during the opening week 
of the competition was prepared to 
allow the display to remain for a 
further week. Since two volunteers 
were on duty during peak hours 
seven days a week to hand out entry 
forms and to explain the competi- 
tion, a hurried further rota had to 
be prepared. At the end of that 
week it was discovered that another 
cinema was prepared to display the 
prizes for the remaining two weeks 
of the competition. Further rotas 
had to be prepared and arrange- 
ments made to transport the prizes. 
A fireside chair perched precari- 
ously on the boot of the Chairman’s 
car, became a familiar sight as it 
went from cinema to cinema, back 
to storage during the adjudicating, 
off to the cinema again for display 
at the prizegiving, and finally (with 
the proud recipient as passenger in 
the car), to the home of the old age 
pensioner who won it. 

Inevitably, too, of course, there 
were moments of depression. Al- 
though 80 organisations had been 
invited to the Inaugural Meeting at 
which Mrs. Jean Mann, M. P., was 
the speaker, and the Mayor took the 


chair, and hundreds of leaflets dis- 
tributed, only 40 people turned up. 
Although entry forms were being 
demanded at the rate of 260 a week, 
completed entry forms came in at 
the rate of only ones and twos dur- 
ing the first week. The Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary made further 
efforts to talk to organisations on 
the competition, often obtaining per- 
mission to speak for five minutes 
during an interval of a meeting. 
Committee members and friends 
made personal approaches to urge 
people to send in their forms, and 
in some cases made door to door 
appeals. As a result, the final total 
of entries was gratifying and proved 
as much as the Adjudicating Panel 
could handle. 


At the close the Committee felt 
that the amount of interest aroused 
in Home Safety, and the amount of 
publicity obtained, had been out of 
all proportion to the slender re- 
sources, both financial and in per- 
sonnel, which were at their disposal. 


The following extracts from the 
Adjudicators’ Report may be of in- 
terest to any committee thinking of 
organising a similar competition: — 


Each member of the Panel (in 
addition to being an expert in their 
own subject) was experienced in the 
task of visiting the public in their 
own homes and this was considered 
to be of vital importance. 


About a third of the entrants were 
obviously genuinely interested in 
eliminating risk in the home. Sev- 
eral professed interest but thought 
only other people needed to study 
the subject. 


Only after all the judging had 
been completed did the Adjudicators 
have access to each others’ marking 
records. 


One or two young mothers with 
their first children were very good 
examples of careful housewives, but 
the first prize (by unanimous deci- 
sion) went to a couple who had 
obviously accepted the protection of 
their family as their own responsi- 
bility and had together thought out 
and made improvements to a pre- 
war house and reduced all risks to 
a minimum. (It is significant that 
this couple were overwhelmed by 
receiving a suite of furniture “for 
doing nothing but keep our home in 
proper order.”) 





HENEVER ON-THE-JOB safety 
training is given, there is the 
probability that the training will 
carry over into the employee’s home 
and community with favorable re- 
sults, R. G. Sutter, coordinator, 
Safety Division, Union Carbide 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, reports. This 
probability became an outstanding 
reality in a section of South Charles- 
ton, Weberwood, W. Va., a lovely 
but rather secluded section of about 
70 homes. Since a Chemicals Com- 
pany man, Jimmy Walker, was part 
of the group that started the com- 
munity, it was only natural that 
Union Carbide Corporation people 
eventually made up a good part of 
the town’s population. 
Despite the well-planned homes 
and peaceful living, there was still 
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On-the-Job Training Pays Off 


one major drawback—no fire pro- 
tection. Again Jimmy Walker took 
the initiative. Here was a man well 
versed in fire and fire-fighting 
through his on-the-job fire training 
and his work as a fire protection en- 
gineer at the South Charleston plant. 

His training was first passed on to 
other male members of the commu- 
nity who were soon welded into a 
well-organized, highly skilled volun- 
teer fire department. Funds were 
raised—equipment was purchased— 
spare hours, skills, and good sweat 
were lent freely, and a fire house 
was built. 

There still remained one element 
for which there was no provision— 
the periods when the men were away 
at their jobs. Choosing to overlook 
the normal fund-raising and social 


activities of the usual Fire Depart- 
ment Female Auxiliaries, the wives 
of Weberwood decided to learn fire- 
fighting techniques. Walker under- 
took the organization and training 
of these Female Volunteer Fire- 
fighters. Each wife underwent ex- 
tensive training in the efficient han- 
dling of equipment, driving the fire 
truck, the use of emergency equip- 
ment, and fire-fighting techniques. 
Efficient? In two instances, they 
have had potentially disastrous fires 
under control before their male 
counterparts could gather. 
On-the-job training applied at 
home, in Weberwood, has resulted in 
peace of mind, safety from fire, and 
one of the lowest community fire- 
insurance rates in the country. 








Y COORDINATION became very 
M poor several years ago. There 
is no point in giving a medical his- 
tory of my case, suffice it to say 
that I am normally strong but my 
coordination is so impaired that I 
am unable to take a normal step. To 
avoid falling, unless I am seated I 
must always rest a hand on a firm 
support, and if I lose my balance 
even slightly I may throw nearly my 
entire weight on this support. Thus, 
it must be strong. 


Until this illness I had been en- 
tirely normal. Like many families 
faced with similar problems we were 
not in a financial position which 
made it feasible to summon an or- 
thopedic appliance man and tell him 
to go ahead and put in what equip- 
ment was necessary to aid me in 
moving about. Whatever we planned 
had to be accomplished by a “do it 
yourself” method. 


I required supports in several 
rooms of our home, in portions of 
the yard, along the basement stair- 
way, and across the basement. In 
addition I needed a place where I 
could practice walking as there was 
then hope that I might become able 
to walk normally, and in any case 
such practice was essential to de- 
velop my strength and coordination 
as much as possible. 


I broke my problem into its basic 
parts. The conventional solutions 
were considered first, then I at- 
tempted to think of unconventional 
ones. I did not try to be exclusive, 
I asked for suggestions from all who 
would listen. And, all together, I 
got some mighty fine ones. 


It was easy to discover that a 
cheap but sturdy substitute for hand 
rail was a primary need. One and 
one-half inch black pipe, we found, 
would do the trick. It need not be 
new, in fact used pipe obtainable 
cheaply from a wrecking company 
would do just as well. The hand 
rails in the yard we decided could 
be supported on posts of the same 
pipe driven into the ground. Inside 
the house most of the hand rails 
would be next to the wall so it was 

‘‘New Use for Old Pipe’ by Roger M. Wilson 
has been reprinted from the Crippled Child Mag- 
azine, vol. 35, No. 4, pp. 22-23, December 1959 


ublished by the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Chicago, Ill. 
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While this article deals with providing handrails for a person that is 
handicapped, it illustrates what a person can do of his own ingenuity and 
might be a useful idea for providing inexpensive handrails on stairways, for 
instance, or by the tub or shower in a dwelling where an aged person lives. 


New Use for Old Pipe 


By Roger M. Wilson 


planned to bolt them in place with 
rods run through the studding. 
Mounting brackets would be re- 
quired in these cases to have room 
for my fingers when I grasped the 
rails. It was planned to make these 
brackets from one and one-half inch 
pipe caps fitted with matching pipe 
nipples. Where hand rails must be 
joined to posts bolts were to be used, 
thus avoiding expensive pipe fittings 
and difficult assembly. In the few 
places where I needed hand grips, 
and hand rails were not feasible, I 
suggested that we use barn door 
handles. These are big enough, 
sturdy enough, and, in addition, they 
are cheap. 


I must make an explanation, the 
necessity for which is probably ob- 
vious by now. My wife is a very 
good mechanic, and she is un- 
daunted by such things as sledge 
hammers, dies, hacksaws, files, drills 
and other gimmicks. I was fairly 
handy with tools too, so we had most 
of these on hand when I became ill. 
What we did not already have 
Helen bought as required. However, 
even if we had been forced to hire 
someone to install the aids which I 
needed, it would have been much 
less expensive to proceed as we did 
rather than to have had the entire 
thing done in the conventional man- 
ner. 


Once our plans were made, the 
next step was to draw up a bill of 
materials. Then we started to ob- 
tain them. The used pipe was or- 
dered from a local wrecking com- 
pany. Their man was very curious 
as to what we intended to do with 
considerable pipe in rather odd 
lengths, and why we did not care 
if it had holes in it just as long as 


it was sturdy. We told him what 
we planned and he became ex- 
tremely cooperative. When the pipe 
arrived it was bundled by lengths 
and labeled, thus saving Helen an 
untold amount of time and effort. A 
large hardware store in our area 
had cold rolled rod which we bought 
to go through the walls to mount 
the hand rails which were to be 
along them, also the hardware peo- 
ple dug beneath the dust and found 
some barn door handles. The sales- 
man’s brows almost went over the 
top of his head when Helen said 
nonchalantly she’d take all of these 
he had—fourteen. What on earth 
were we doing with so many barn 
door handles? 

Soon the required materials were 
on hand. It had been dry for sev- 
eral weeks and the yard was like 
flint. Driving the needed posts into 
the ground looked well-nigh impos- 
sible for a 125 pound woman. The 
service committee of a club to which 
both Helen and I belong offered to 
drive the posts. Just then it rained. 
The ground softened and driving 
became easy. Helen did not wish 
to let such an opportunity pass, so 
she drove the posts while it was easy 
to do so. Some time later a repre- 
sentative of the service committee 
spoke to us and inquired when the 
committee had been over. He was 
quite surprised to find that they had 
not appeared at all! Somehow there 
had been confusion as to who was 
in charge of what. 

Except for the place to practice 
walking—where there are hand rails 
on both sides anyway—all of the 
hand rails are high. This places my 
upper support above my center of 
gravity and makes it easy for me to 
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support myself with my hands when 
I lose my balance. This also elimi- 
nates any danger that I may tumble 
over the hand rail in case I do lose 
my balance entirely. Our arrange- 
ment is in accordance with mechani- 
cal principles, and in actual use has 
proved to be sound. 


Our home is of conventional 
frame construction. Locating the 
studding, so the hand rails could be 
supported firmly, proved to be diffi- 
cult. Apparently the carpenters who 
built the house did not place the 
studs any fixed interval apart. We’d 
locate one, confidently drill another 
hole at what seemed to be the proper 
distance from the first, and strike 
nothing but air! However, except 
for small difficulties such as this our 
plans worked out very well and 
Helen completed the installation in 
good time. 


The mounting brackets used to 
keep the rails away from the walls 
to allow room for my fingers, deserve 
comment. They were made by screw- 
ing pipe nipples into pipe caps, 
grinding these caps flat on their tops, 
grinding notches in the other ends 
of the nipples to fit the hand rail, 
and drilling holes through the cen- 
ters of the caps to pass the mounting 
rods. These are possibly more prop- 
erly called spacers rather than 
brackets. 


It has seemed to us to be quite 
impractical to make such a setup 
beautiful. When it was first com- 
pleted some of the outdoor rails 
were given a coat of aluminum 
paint. Toxic paints were avoided 
as we realized that I would be in 
intimate contact with the rails much 
of the time. But the aluminum paint 
blackened my hands and spread from 
them to my clothes. Natural scale 
appears to be the most satisfactory 
finish. My hands collect a few flakes 
of it, but these brush off easily and 
leave no stain. No doubt there is 
a proper paint for such things, but 
we do not know what it is, and to 
tell the truth, we have not looked 
too hard. 


What has all of this mechanical 
engineering accomplished? It makes 
it possible for me to lead an almost 
normal life when otherwise I’d be 
confined to a wheelchair as a nearly 
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helpless invalid. I am rarely in a 
wheelchair at all now. My good 
chair is left in the car and is used 
only when I am away from home. I 
keep an old chair in the basement. 
I use it to reach certain places there 
to which I go so rarely that it has 
not seemed worthwhile installing 
hand rails to them. I am enabled 
to move about without assistance. I 
am not only free of a wheelchair 
almost 100 per cent of the time, I 
am not dependent on anyone for 
most things. 


Detailed plans of my installation 
would be worthless in most cases. 
Instead I have tried to give a gen- 
eral picture of what we have done, 
and what has been accomplished. I 
believe that any installation will 
need to be tailored to the property 
involved, and to the needs and capa- 
bilities of the affected persons. It 
has been my aim to inspire some 
thinking about the problems of loco- 
motion for handicapped people and 
to describe solutions which have 
proved practical in my case. 
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ee ACCORDING TO THE Memphis 

Commercial Appeal, dogs have 
been getting overconfident since 
Sputnik II. The story tells how 
‘Renegade,’ a 3-month-old pup, was 
nearly electrocuted when he tried 
to chew up a double socket. His 
life was saved because his master, 
Mrs. W. W. Marlar, is a Red Cross 
first aid instructor. When the dog’s 
teeth came into contact with the 
current, he couldn’t let go. Janice, 
11, screamed, and her mother ar- 
rived just in time to prevent her 
daughter and son Billy, 12, from 
touching the animal. Her first at- 
tempt to free the dog by jerking the 
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ce (SEE PHOTOGRAPH) made 
of Kamklad, an aluminized 
asbestos cloth, grant the wearer com- 
plete mastery over hot barbecue 









extension cord sent two lamps crash- 
ing to the floor; the second suc- 
ceeded. Mrs. Marlar had never 
before given artificial respiration— 
although she had once shaken a 
mint from a baby’s throat at a PTA 
meeting. She wasn’t at all sure 
what would happen when she placed 
the dog on a towel in her lap and 
began alternately applying and re- 
leasing pressure to its ribs. After 
several minutes, Renegade blinked 
one eye, then the other, and began 
breathing again.”"—The Red Cross 
Newsletter, vol. 7, No. 2, p. 3, Feb- 
ruary 1958, published by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


surfaces and flames, even to the 
extent of placing the gloved hand 
directly into the flame without any 
discomfort or danger, the manufac- 
turer claims. 

Kamklad is a specially designed 
heat and fire resistant cloth which 
withstands temperatures in excess of 
2500 degrees Fahrenheit without 
harm. The material consists basi- 
cally of asbestos cloth coated by a 
unique process with a tough but 
flexible aluminum film, which acts 
as a highly efficient heat reflector 
and combines with the asbestos cloth 
to provide an ideal heat and flame 
resistant material—Keasbey & Mat- 
tison Co., Kamklad, Ambler, Pa. 
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DIRECTLY TO THE HOUSEWIFE 


Wives of Texas and Pacific Railway employees 
form their own Ladies’ Safety Councils 


By J. H. Williams 


Supt. of Safety 
Texas and Pacific Railway Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


HEN MR. DEARBORN wrote and 
W askea me to appear on this 
program, I knew then that it would 
be necessary for me to ask the vice 
chairman of the Railroad Section 
of the National Safety Council, of 
which I am the general chairman, 
to sit in and conduct a meeting of 
that body during my absence to 
appear here. I was delighted at 
having been asked to take part in 
this program this morning because 
the subject we will discuss, that of 
home safety, is very close to my 
heart. 

We, of the Texas and Pacific 
Railway Company, have found 
through study that an accident oc- 
curring to a member of a worker’s 
family quite often is the direct result 
of the worker himself being injured 
or by his mind being elsewhere caus- 
ing others to be hurt or causing 
damage to company property. This 
was my first real concern with home 
safety prior to the time that I be- 
came the safety officer of our com- 
pany 7 years ago while I was a divi- 
sion operating officer. There have 
been occasions where it was neces- 
sary to relieve an experienced man 
of long service from duty immedi- 
ately when word would be received 
of an accident at home involving 
the wife, mother, or children of such 
worker due to mental anxiety 
brought on by grief and worry. 

It was for that reason that, as 
soon as I took over the responsibility 
of safety among our employees, I, 
together with our superintendents, 
began to give serious consideration 


Mr. Williams presented this paper October 24, 
1957, at a Symposium entitled ‘Industrial Ap- 
proaches to Home Safety’? at a Home Safety 
Session of the 45th National Safety Congress in 
Chicago, Ill. 
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to doing something that might bring 
about the desired results—“safety 
among our workers’ families at 
home.” 


We knew that the women of our 
employees had to be reached and in 
such a way that they too would 
become vitally interested in this sub- 
ject and would assist us in carrying 
out what we hoped to accomplish. 
The job was one that would require 
many people among our personnel 
if the plan was to succeed. With 
the help of our division superinten- 
dent; we set out to encourage the 
organ‘zations of Texas and Pacific 
Ladies’ Safety Councils at our term- 
inal points where a sufficient num- 
ber of our forces made their resi- 
dence. 

These councils were to be made 
up of wives and mothers of our 
employees. We felt that the women 
had three good, solid reasons for 
wanting to do what they could to 
help in the program by keeping 
things at home safe and pleasant so 
as not ever to send the menfolks off 
to work with a heavy heart and 
troubled mind resulting from the 
suffering of a wife or child caused 
by a needless accident. The wives, 
we knew, would cooperate because: 


First, the man involved is the one 
that she loves and the one for whom 
she is most concerned. 


Second, he is the father of her 
children, for whose safety she is also 
constantly concerned, and 


Third, her future happiness and 
well-being and that of her children 
depend entirely upon his safety. 

We were successful in getting these 
organizations started. At the begin- 


ning a few ladies, probably 4 or 5, 
whom we thought would be inter- 
ested, were asked to meet with us 
at a luncheon where we discussed 
the proposed setup, it being thor- 
oughly explained that we did not 
expect nor desire that these groups 
take any part in our safety program 
among employees on the job, but, 
to confine their efforts strictly to the 
job of eliminating accidents in their 
own homes and to do what they 
could toward encouraging the wives 
of other employees to do likewise, 
we pointed out why. 


The small group immediately 
caught on, and by circular letter 
addressed to all Texas and Pacific 
ladies in that particular town, signed 
by the 4 or 5 ladies who attended 
the luncheon, a meeting was called 
of any ladies interested. The cir- 
cular explained fully what the con- 
ference would be about. To our 
utter surprise and delight they came 
in large numbers and were enrolled. 
At this meeting, without any sugges- 
tions from the division superinten- 
dent or me, they nominated and 
elected their own officers and were 
furnished a membership card and a 
book of bylaws, and the regular 
monthly meeting place, date, and 
time were decided upon. 


As the councils at various points 
were organized, our company maga- 
zine carried the stories, and it was 
not long before groups in other towns 
were requesting such an organiza- 
tion. I am happy to state that we 
now have 11 of these councils at 
terminal points between El Paso, 
Tex., and New Orleans, La., some 
of which have memberships running 
into several hundred, and that most 
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of them have been in existence for 
5 or 6 years. 


We rarely ever hear of an injury 
in any of these homes, because they 
meet monthly and discuss accident 
prevention and any accidents that 
might have occurred in the home 
must be reported for discussion. An- 
other very great thing that has re- 
sulted is that the men have fewer 
accidents at work. 


These organizations have been a 
fine thing in other ways, also. The 
families occasionally got together for 
an outing such as a picnic or a 
party, and they have formed great 
friendships where prior to the crea- 
tion of such organizations they 
hardly knew each other at all. The 
really surprising thing that we did 
not expect is the part that these 
councils have played in safety 
throughout their entire respective 
communities. They have come to be 
recognized as an important organiza- 
tion and very helpful publicwise. 
To point this up I shall read an 
editorial covering some of the activi- 
ties of just one group: 


“A Fine Organization 


“We are happy to join the com- 
munity in congratulating the Ladies 
Safety Council of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway for the fine work they are 
doing in the community, and most 
especially their interest in the Rec- 
reation Program conducted on the 
campus of Bunkie High School dur- 
ing the Summer vacation period. 
These ladies, banded together in a 
common interest, are backed by the 
strong Texas & Pacific Safety Or- 
ganization, have not only been of 
value in advocating and carrying 
out safety programs among the 
adults, but they have accomplished 
much in training the youth of the 
community in the observance of 
all safety rules and regulations. With 
military precision they worked in 
harmony and conjunction with Boy 
Scouts during the Summer, thereby 
providing a safety patrol for the 
youngsters participating in the rec- 
reation program. As a result not 
a single accident was recorded dur- 
ing the Summer involving a child 
taking part in the program. What 
makes this organization all the more 
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valuable to the community is the 
fact that the ladies composing its 
membership are also closely identi- 
fied with other school and civic or- 
ganizations of the city, bringing their 
knowledge of safety with them to 
these groups. Because Summer is 
coming to a close, and their work 
at the recreation center comes to an 
end, does not mean that the Council 
is any the less vigilant, for they 
continue their efforts all through the 
school year, both off and on the 
campus. These fine ladies are to be 
congratulated, and we feel that we 
express the sentiments of the com- 
munity when we say, ‘Well done,’ 
and we wish for you continued suc- 
cess in your efforts to make this a 
safer place in which to live and rear 
our children.”—the Bunkie Record, 
Bunkie, La., July 28, 1955. 


I could go on and on telling you 
about their citywide safety programs 
in the schools, their organization of 
baby sitter clubs, their work with 
state, county, and local police de- 
partments, their citywide bicycle 
safety contests, and work with the 
state and local safety organizations 
and the many, many honors that 
they have received from persons in 
high station from the governor 
down, but time here -would not per- 
mit me to go into all of these details. 


For the past 4 years our com- 
pany has been honored by receiving 
the coveted Public Safety Activities 
Award from the National Safety 
Council, which honor, for the most 
part, was directly the result of the 
work carried on by our Texas and 
Pacific Ladies’ Safety Councils. 
Their activities have been most help- 
ful from an employee and public re- 
lations standpoint. 


They have used to a great ad- 
vantage Targets for Home Safety 
which is distributed by the National 
Safety Council and which is repro- 
duced in large quantities for their 
ready use. Much of the other fine 
material offered by the National 
Safety Council has been found to be 
helpful, also. They receive a lot of 
help in the way of safety material 
from insurance companies, state, and 
local safety organizations, and others. 
They have written scripts and acted 
out the parts in colored, sound mov- 


ing pictures on home safety that 
have been shown not only to our 
employees, but to the public as well. 
By the use of our Ladies’ Safety 
Councils for these films and by em- 
ploying magnetic sound, the cost of 
such films has been kept to less than 
$100. 


These councils receive an unlimited 
amount of help in their work from 
ministers of all faiths, school officials, 
service clubs, newspapers, police de- 
partments, Chambers of Commerce, 
and from the state, county, and city. 
Also, leading doctors, particularly 
pediatricians, have helped them im- 
mensely. Any group of wives can do 
what they did, but they must receive 
proper encouragement and _assist- 
ance. Personally, I think it is a 
great thing, and so does our top 
management. In addition to help- 
ing in a small way financially, letters 
of encouragement are occasionally 
written by our executive officers to 
the heads of councils, and to point 
this up I will quote a letter written 
to one of the councils by our W. G. 
Vollmer, the president of our rail- 
road, which reads: 


“I was given an opportunity to 
read the item in the Bunkie Record 
of Friday, October 7, about your 
big bicycle safety contest held on 
Thursday evening, September 29th, 
on the Bunkie Elementary School 
campus. 


“It gives me a lot of pleasure to 
extend congratulations to you, and 
to Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. Crouch, 
your co-chairmen for this wonder- 
ful work. God bless you for your 
interest in it and in all mankind. 


Sincerely,” 


Many letters of this type have 
been written to these ladies, com- 
plimenting their work, by our top 
management, and I must say here, 
before I close, that, if any organiza- 
tion of this kind is contemplated by 
industry, it must have continued, 
enthusiastic support from the man- 
agement of whatever company is 
concerned. 


I shall be happy to answer any 
questions that you might want to 
write me about and will give you any 
particulars that might be interesting 
and helpful to you. 
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Tay ceeenens, COURSES, giveaway 
leaflets are some of the meth- 
ods used to get the safety message 
across to baby sitters. 

In Duluth, Minn., the Baby Sit- 
ter’s Council of the Women’s Insti- 
tute of Duluth has sponsored an- 
nually a Baby Sitter’s Workshop. 
Afternoon workshops were opened 
with a welcoming talk, and the 
young people sang well-known songs 
with special lyrics pertaining to baby 
sitting. A baby sitting contest was 
held with two blindfolded girls feed- 
ing two others while the correct 
method of feeding was discussed. 
Following a movie and talk on sit- 
ting, door prizes were awarded. 


“GEMS” Course 


The Women’s Auxiliary to the 
King County Medical Society in 
Washington, in cooperation with the 
Seattle-King County Pub. Health De- 
partment, the Seattle-King County 
Safety Council, and the Seattle 
Council, PTA, sponsored a “GEMS” 
course (Good Emergency Mother 
Substitute) in all junior high schools 
during the winter of 1956-1957. 
Packets of materials were sent to 
each school. Prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the program two television 
programs were presented on the sub- 
ject by a local doctor. Either a doc- 
tor or a nurse served as an instructor 
for school classes. 

The fire and police departments 
of Austin, Minn., have published a 
nine-page text entitled Occupation: 
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SOME 
BABY SITTING 
PROJECTS 


Left, Mrs. Edward Erickson, chairman of the Baby Sitter’s 
Council in Duluth, Minn., hands out materials at a work- 
shop. Sitters are, left to right, in foreground, Carol Du- 
rocher, Susan Mitchell, Dorothy Stark, and Kathy Allard. 


fez 





—Forde Photographers 


Representatives from the four organizations involved in the Seattle, Wash., baby sitting 
project entitled “GEMS” are, left to right, Mrs. B. Moreland, Seattle Council, PTA; 
Miss M. Rickert, Seattle-King County Pub. Health Dept.; Mrs. R. Pommerening, 
King County Med. Soc. auxiliary; and Mrs. A. Von Stubbe, Seattle-King County 


Safety Council. 


Baby Sitter to be used for a course 
on baby sitting. They used a text 
originally developed by the West 
Milwaukee Fire Department and 
added thereto as the need for addi- 
tional information became apparent 
during the course. 

The safety information in the text 
emphasized fire safety but included 
some material on electric shock, poi- 
soning, falls, and cuts. Emergency 
first aid measures were outlined. A 


true-false examination was also pub- 
lished. 

Some of the fire safety precau- 
tions were on the removal of fire 
hazards such as matches and lighters 
from the reach of small children, 
not smoking on the job, and what to 
do in case of fire to rescue small 
children. Certain “do not’s” for the 
baby sitter such as not using a com- 
bustible or toxic cleaning agent in 
the case of accidental spillage, not 
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Are you looking for 
some ideas for projects? 


operating a furnace or heating de- 
vice, and not replacing fuses were 
included in the course. 

In St. Paul, Minn., a give-away 
leaflet was composed by Mrs. Her- 
mione M. Schmidt of the Commer- 
cial Electric Company and by Aug. 
E. Hansen of the Joint Safety Com- 
mittee for the Electrical Construc- 


Here are four. 


tion Industry. (This is a joint com- 
mittee of the Minnesota [St. Paul] 
Chapter NECA and the Local Un- 
ion, IBEW.) The leaflet entitled An 
Open Letter to Our Baby Sitter was 
distributed by Mr. Hansen and Mrs. 
Schmidt to the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross who requested 
about 80 of the 300 printed. 


An Open Letter to Our Baby Sitter, right and below, was written by Mrs. 
H. M. Schmidt and A. E. Hansen of St. Paul, Minn., and distributed locally. 


AN OPEN LETTE, 
7O OYve e 


BABY SITTER 





ONE CA/LD’S 
WORTH 








Dear Baby Sitter 


You have been selected to baby sit 
for us because we feel that you are 
capable, that you use good judgement 
and you follow the instructions 

that we give you. 


We feel fortunate that we have some 
one that we can put our confidence 
in. Did you ever stop to think 
what that means? Our little ones, 
who are very dear to us, are in your 
charge. 

We ask the doctor to help us keep 
well, and the dentist to preserve 
our teeth. The banker keeps our 
money for us and various tradesmen 
keep our homes in safe repair. 
Don't underestimate YOUR position 
as baby-sitter for it is far from 
negligible. In YOU we place our 
trust and confidence. 


Whether you are being paid for your 
services or perhaps in some cases, 
doing a favor, consider this a job 
in all seriousness and not a night 
out for fun. Talking on the tele- 
phone or entertaining friends would 
certainly detract from your duties. 


A good personality helps a lot. 
Children differ and must be handled 
differently. Keep smiling and use 
firmness when necessary. Losing 
your temper and shouting never 
bring good results. 


At all times be calm, especially 
if an emergency arises. Children 
feel security in calmness. 





Ten Commandments of 
Baby-Sitting 


1. Do not (not even for one minute) 
leave children alone. 


2. Test temperature of baby's food 
carefully before feeding. 


3. Keep matches, medicines and any 
sharp objects well out of reach 
of children. 


4. Do not have fires in fire place 
or trash burners when children 
are around. 


5. Do not allow children around the 
range when you are cooking. Keep 
pan handles turned in and watch 
that they do not turn burners on. 


6. If children are allowed to go up 
and down stairs be sure they are 
not carrying things such as 
jumping ropes, or clothing that 
might trip then. 

7. Do not let a child play with any 
object small enough to put in 
his mouth. 


8. Keep the doors locked. Do not 
allow a stranger to come in. 


9. Do not isolate yourself from the 
children by closing doors unless 
you are instructed to do so. 


10. Above all- follow instructions 
diligently, even though some 
things may seem a bit absurd to 
you. Remember, Mother knows 
what to expect from the child, 
you don't. Come ten to fifteen 
minutes early so that there is 
plenty of time for instructions, 
and so that you can ask questions. 


What Our Baby-Sitter Should Know: 


Where we will te 
Phone number 
Return by 


In case of fire: 


lst Get baby out of house. 
2nd Call fire department. 
Fire Dept. # 
3rd Call me 


If baby is choking: 

Call Fire Department and First- 
Aid squad. 

Telephone # 


If baby is hurt and it looks tad: 


1st Call Dr. at or 
Dr. at 
2nd Call Mrs. at or 
Call Mrs. at 
3re If you can't get a doctor, 
call ambulance at or 
Police at or 


Ask operator to send police. 
Then call me at 


For minor injury our first aid 
supplies are 


If baby gets sick call me 

at 

Police call 

Power Company 

Father at work 

Please follow all instructions. 
Under no circumstances disregard 


them. 


hms 
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Byes A FEW years ago, industry’s 
efforts in accident prevention 
had been mainly directed to saving 
a man’s life or preventing injuries 
to his body while he worked. Our 
company and a number of others 
have now embarked on another 
phase of accident prevention. We 
call it home and off-the-job safety. 

Our company was one of the first 
in the country to recognize the need 
of an organized plan for the preven- 
tion of accidents in our plants. 
Safety committees were formed in 
the plants. Programs for guarding 
all machinery were adopted, and 
regular safety inspections were in- 
augurated. As our company grew, 
we like to feel that our safety pro- 
grams and activities grew with it. 
By the late 1940’s, we had reduced 
our industrial accident frequency 
rate to around four disabling acci- 
dents per million labor-hours. We 
seemed to hold on that plateau— 
varying a decimal point one way or 
another—for a matter of 5 years. 

Just about that time, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
was calling attention to the high 
rate of off-the-job and home acci- 
dents. We looked into our picture 
and didn’t like what we saw. Sur- 
veys showed that in one plant, off- 
the-job accidents outnumbered those 
occurring on the job seven to one. 
This ratio also held in most of the 
other plants. 

Needless to say, our management 
was very much concerned with this 
high rate of accidents occurring to 

‘No Home Should Be Without One’ by Mr. 
Conroy is a speech (it is condensed) delivered 
March 18, 1957, at a Home Session of the 27th 


Annual Safety Convention sponsored by _ the 
Greater New York Safety Council, New York, 
a A 


our employees while they were away 
from the job. Our management was 
also conscious of these facts: 

1. Frequency of accidents in the 
homes and on the highways far sur- 
passed those occurring in our plants; 

2. Lost-time and off-the-job acci- 
dents meant loss of production at 
the plants; 


3. Worry and concern of an em- 
ployee over accidents and illness in 
his family would have a tendency 
to lower the production capacity of 
the employee; 

4. The greatest force for influ- 
ence on a man is that of his family, 
and if this influence could be used 
to promote safety, it would be a 
valuable aid in the plant safety 
program; and : 

5. Aside from the distribution of 
pamphlets issued by such organiza- 
tions as the National Safety Council 
and the insurance companies, there 
was no organized effort to combat 
off-the-job accidents in any of the 
company’s plants. 


We knew that reduction of the 
number of these accidents would be 
a monumental task. We knew that 
too many people considered safety 
as a dry and uninteresting subject 
and that it would not be easy for 
us to get our employees seriously 
interested in safety in their homes. 
Oh! They didn’t want any member 
of their family to meet with an 
accident, but the tendency was to 
rely on “luck.” 

We also knew that safety did have 
emotional appeal, that life itself— 
all of the ingredients that make for 
drama and human _interest—was 
wrapped up in the subject. We knew 





By Frank J. Conroy 


Director of Safety 

Electro Metallurgical es ape 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


that we were working for the pres- 
ervation of lives and that advertis- 
ing, selling, and reporting upon 
safety were tasks that deserved con- 
tinuously greater effort. 


Aside from humanitarian consid- 
erations—which, in the last analysis, 
are the most powerful—all of you 
know that industrial accidents are 
expensive. They cause economic 
waste; they interrupt production and 
increase its costs; they lower em- 
ployee morale. It’s simply good busi- 
ness for us to reduce accidents 
among our employees both on- and 
off-the-job. 


So, our reasons for undertaking a 
program to combat off-the-job acci- 
dents seemed very persuasive to us. 


In 1950, we launched a home 
safety program, in the firm belief 
that it would not only contribute 
to the safety and happiness of our 
employees while they were away 
from work, but that it would also 
result in a reduction in the fre- 
quency and severity of accidents in 
our plants. 


At the outset, we looked on the 
program fundamentally as one of 
education. We accepted the premise 
that most. accidents are “chance 
happenings” and that, since most 
people possess a willingness to take 
a chance, the problem of control 
is difficult. What we wanted to do 
was to convince our employees that 
“it isn’t smart to take a chance.” We 
wanted to make them realize that 
safety is a 24-hour job and not just 
an 8-hour shift. 

In considering a program for the 
prevention of off-the-job accidents 
to our employees, our management 
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Family safety committees are the answer 


to Electromet’s off-the-job safety problem 


felt that we would not be doing a 
complete job unless we pointed our 
efforts at the whole unit—the em- 
ployee and his family—as well. 


The home safety program was 
launched in a modest way at our 
Niagara Falls plant. Employees, their 
wives, and children were asked to 
enroll as individual family safety 
committees. The thought was that 
the entire family could be influenced 
to think about safety. It was felt 
that, if the family—as a committee 
—would discuss safety problems, a 
big step could be taken in reducing 
home accidents. 

Children—participating in safety 
discussions—would become conscious 
of the dangers in the home and on 
the streets. Housewives, by taking 
time to think about safety in the 
home and by sharing in the discus- 
sions, would surely improve safety 
conditions in their homes. The 
husband—in leading the discussions 
—would be selling his family on the 
importance of playing safe and 
keeping a safe home and would 
assuredly become more safety-con- 
scious himself. 


Letter to Employees 


The first step that was taken was 
to send a letter to every employee 
of the plant, announcing the home 
safety committee plan. Enclosed 
with the letter was an application 
form to be filled out by those wish- 
ing to form the safety committees 
in their homes. The letter, which 
was signed by the general superin- 
tendent, explained that the family 
could form its own safety committee 
with the parents, children, and 
others in the family as members. We 
also enclosed a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to be used for 
returning the application. 

As the applications were received 
at the plant, a letter of acknowledg- 
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ment was sent out to those who had 
responded. Enclosed with that letter 
was a National Safety Council Check 
List for Home Safety. It was sug- 
gested that they use the check list 
to find hazards in their homes. 


Certificate 


About a week later, a framed 
Home Safety Certificate was de- 
livered to the employee. The cer- 
tificate showed the name of the 
employee and the names of the 
members of his family who were 
members of the committee. The 
certificate featured a statement of 
the purpose of the committee: “To 
encourage safety at home, on the 
highways, and off the job to prevent 
accidents which cause economic 
loss: to promote good health.” 

Three hundred and thirty families 
established home safety committees 
as a result of our first effort. This 
was about 10 percent of the poten- 
tial. The home safety program has 
developed rapidly since these modest 
beginnings. 

Within 4 years, the Electro Met- 
allurgical Company plants at Shef- 
field, Ala.; Ashtabula, Ohio; Alloy, 
W. Va.; Portland, Ore.; Marietta, 
Ohio; and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
had adopted the home safety com- 
mittee plan. Union Carbide Nuclear 
Company plants at Bishop, Calif.; 
Rifle, Colo.; and Uravan, Colo., also 
adopted it. 

Now, approximately 6,000 families 
in the 10 plant communities are 
taking part in the fight against 
needless accidents and loss of life 
caused by home accidents. The 
Niagara Falls plant, alone, has nearly 
2,000 members. 

The basic plan of Electromet’s 
and the Union Carbide Nuclear 
Company’s home and off-the-job 
accident prevention program entails 
the formation of safety committees 


in the homes and the monthly mail- 
ing of safety letters and literature 
by the plant safety organization. It 
is standard for our plant safety su- 
pervisors to write “newsy” letters 
each month, calling attention to 
some phase of home safety. Each 
plant safety supervisor is on his own 
when it comes to selecting material 
for the monthly home safety letter. 
He can select from any source he 
deems satisfactory. Usually, the se- 
lection is made to conform with the 
season of the year; for example, 
spring house cleaning in April, fire 
prevention during National Fire 
Prevention Week in October. 


Most of the literature used by our 
plant safety supervisors is made up 
of pamphlets or booklets from the 
National Safety Council, the insur- 
ance companies, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, etc. While this 
has been continued, it was soon 
realized that, if interest in the home 
and off-the-job safety program was 
to be held at a high level, other 
activities of a more spectacular na- 
ture would have to be undertaken. 


Other Activities 


The Niagara Falls plant, being 
the first to adopt the program, was 
also the first to use supplemental 
activities. One of the first of these 
activities was to rent three neighbor- 
hood theaters in three different sec- 
tions of the city on a Saturday 
morning and issue free tickets to 
employees and their families to a 
safety show staged in each theater. 


The safety motion picture A..racle 
in Paradise Valley was used as a 
feature film. Other entertainment 
was in the form of short cartoons 
and the performance of a_ local 
magician on the stage. Safety 
pamphlets were passed out at the 
show, and, as the children left the 
theater, they were given balloons 
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inflated with helium gas. The words, 
“Safety at Electromet,” were im- 
printed on the balloons. If you want 
to see a really colorful spectacle, 
just see about a thousand kids carry- 
ing inflated, colored balloons up the 
street. The demand for tickets for 
these shows was so great that they 
had to be repeated to take care of 
all the families. 


Traffic Safety Exhibit 


At another time, and just before a 
Labor Day weekend, the Niagara 
Falls plant arranged for a traffic 
safety exhibit. Three large tents 
were erected on the lawn adjacent 
to the plant. The exhibit featured 
wrecked automobiles, a machine to 
test drivers’ skill and speed of re- 
action, a safety quiz machine, a 
Drive-O-Meter, and big bulletin 
boards with pictures of car wrecks. 
The Niagara Falls police traffic divi- 
sion exhibited traffic signals and 
emergency equipment. One of the 
employees, whose hobby is model 
railroading, erected an exhibit which 
highlighted grade-crossing safety. 
State, county, and city officials at- 
tended the exhibit and made tape 
recordings that were later broadcast 
from a local radio station. 


Now, practically all of the plants 
arrange some sort of publicity in the 
form of exhibits, banners, etc., to 
stress safe driving over holiday week- 
ends. All of the plants have pro- 
ceeded with supplemental activities 
which they feel will best suit their 
conditions and plant locations. 


At some of the plants, particu- 
larly those located in small commu- 
nities, where a large segment of the 
population is either employed at the 
plant or has close ties with the plant 
employees, much of the supplemen- 
tal activities have had to do with 
the communities. For example, the 
plant at Alloy, W. Va., is located in 
the Kanawha River valley where 
there are many small, widely dis- 
persed communities. In some of the 
schools, you might find that nearly 
one hundred percent of the pupils 
are children of our employees. The 
Parent-Teacher Association member- 
ship might well be! made up largely 
of our employees and their wives. 
The Boy and Girl Scout troops and 


the 4-H Clubs would have a number 
of our employees’ children as mem- 
bers. 


Here the plant safety men have 
specialized in working with the 
schools, community church organi- 
zations, Boy and Girl Scouts, 4-H 
Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and other community organizations. 
Members of the plant safety organi- 
zation show safety motion pictures, 
give talks, and demonstrate safe 
highway and road crossing to chil- 
dren at the schools and at meetings 
of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 4-H 
Clubs. Safety motion pictures and 
speakers are provided for adult or- 
ganization meetings. Our safety peo- 
ple have cooperated with the Red 
Cross in teaching first aid to the 
Scouts and 4-H Clubs. Most of our 
plants have at some time or another 
conducted safety letter writing con- 
tests and other interest raising activ- 
ities among the home safety commit- 
tee members. 


Work with Scouts 


The Sheffield, Ala., plant has also 
specialized in showing safety motion 
pictures and providing speakers for 
adult and children’s organizations. 
A project of note that was con- 
cluded at Sheffield was the sponsor- 
ing of first aid training among Boy 
Scout troops in cooperation with the 
local chapter of the American Red 
Cross. The Scouts were given first 
aid training, and then teams, from 
the different troops, competed 
against each other under Red Cross 
rules. The winning team was 
awarded a standard camping outfit 
consisting of a tent and equipment. 
The outfit was donated by the com- 
pany. 

The Ashtabula, Ohio, plant was 
given some very favorable publicity 
by the local press for an exhibit at 
the plant’s annual picnic. The theme 
of the display was “Safety in the 
Kitchen.” The Safety Department 
set up an actual kitchen and had it 
contain many unsafe conditions. 
Prizes were awarded to the visitors 
who were successful in listing the 
hazards; 827 housewives submitted 
score cards; 26 had perfect scores. 


Last year the Portland, Oreg., 
plant conducted a bicycle safety con- 





test among the children members of 
their home safety committees. Any 
boy or girl, 15 years of age or 
younger, who was a member of a 
home safety committee was eligible 
to compete. The contestant was 
asked to fill out a true or false ques- 
tionnaire on bicycle safety. Twenty 
questions were to be answered. The 
first prize was a new bicycle. 


First Aid 

At Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., our 
plant safety supervisor conducted a 
first aid training class for children 
who were members of our home 
safety committees. These classes were 
held in the plant’s Recreation Build- 
ing. At the completion of the course, 
each child, who had taken the 
course, was given a T-shirt with an 
Electromet home safety emblem on 
the front of it. 


Home safety committee Family 
Nights are held in the Recreation 
Hall at the Union Carbide Nuclear 
Company plant in Bishop, Calif., 
twice a year. Safety displays show- 
ing common home hazards and 
safety films are a part of the pro- 
gram. Refreshments are served. 


At the Union Carbide Nuclear 
Company plant in Uravan, Colo., 
where housing facilities are provided 
by the company, the plant’s fire de- 
partment has instructed housewives 
in fire prevention and first aid fire 
fighting. The company has provided 
a swimming pool with a swimming 
instructor—a qualified lifeguard—in 
charge. Children are encouraged to 
use the pool rather than risk the 
hazards of swimming in the nearby 
river. 


These then are some of the things 
our plants are doing to promote 
off-the-job and home safety. We 
have keyed our program to family 
participation, and we feel that it is 
paying dividends. 

It is my firm belief that other 
organizations, particularly women’s 
clubs, service clubs, and others, 
could also sponsor safety committees 
in the homes of their members and 
in their communities. Just think 
what a tremendous influence there 
would be for safety if every family 
in this country were to have these 
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discussions on safety at regular in- 
tervals. I am confident that our na- 
tional accident picture would be 
much brighter in the matter of a 
very short time. 

As a result of the efforts in home 
and off-the-job safety, Electro Met- 
allurgical Company and Union Car- 
bide Nuclear Company plants have 
been awarded Certificates of Hon- 
orable Mention for meritorious ac- 
tivity in home safety education and 
Awards of Merit in recognition of 
exceptional public service in the 
prevention of home accidents by the 
National Safety Council. 

At the start of this discussion I 
mentioned that in the 5-year period 
prior to 1950 our frequency rate of 
industrial accidents was in the 
neighborhood of four disabling acci- 





dents per million hours worked. In 
the past 3 years, it has dropped to 2. 
We don’t attribute all of the im- 
provement to our home safety pro- 
grams, but we do feel that our home 
safety efforts have helped greatly to 
instill a safety consciousness in our 
employees, and this is reflected in 
our on-the-job accident experience. 

I wish I could give you some sta- 
tistics that would show how much 
progress we have made in reducing 
the number of accidents occurring 
to our employees and their families, 
but I’m afraid that I can’t give you 
any figures that would be meaning- 
ful. When we first started our pro- 
grams, we were not particularly in- 
terested in statistics, as such. Our 
interest was in educating our em- 
ployees in the need for safety at 


home and on the highways. It’s only 
in the past couple of years that we 
have kept uniform statistics on our 
off-the-job accidents. We don’t feel 
that is long enough to measure the 
effectiveness of our programs. 


In speaking about our company’s 
home and off-the-job safety pro- 
gram, W. E. Remmers, vice presi- 
dent of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, said: 


“In no sense do we feel that we 
have found the answer to the billion 
dollar question, ‘How do you stop 
accidents?” But we have adopted 
one new approach and are willing 
to try others as they come along and 
if they seem to have merit. This is 
serious business that deserves earnest 
consideration at all times.” 





Poisonings From Kerosene and Furniture Polish 


“Poisoning from Petroleum Dis- 
tillates: The Hazards of Kerosene 
and Furniture Polish. A. B. Soule 
Jr. and J. C. Foley. J. Maine M. A. 
48: 103-110 (April) 1957 [Bruns- 
ick]. : 
e¢ ,aCCIDENTS HAVE become the ma- 

A jor cause of death among 
children between the ages of 1 and 
3 years. In rural and semirural 
areas, where kerosene and other 
forms of fuel oil are used for heat- 
ing and cooking, accidental inges- 
tion of petroleum products is the 
commonest form of poisoning. A 
study made in northwestern Ver- 
mont in 1953 revealed that 101 
children between the ages of 8 
months and 2 years had been ad- 
mitted to hospitals because of acci- 
dental ingestion of kerosene, and, 
since then, 60 additional children 
have been hospitalized for the same 
condition. Three of these children 
died. Two of the deaths resulted 
from kerosene poisoning, whereas 
the third child died after drinking 
furniture polish. The characteristic 
lesion of kerosene poisoning is an 
acute fulminating and hemorrhagic 
bronchopneumonia that appears 
within minutes or several hours of 
exposure, reaches its height in 3 to 
12 hours, and subsides slowly over 
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a period of from hours to many 
days in nonfatal cases. Marked con- 
gestive changes appear in the capil- 
laries of bronchioles and alveolar 
walls, and there is a rapid pouring- 
forth of serous exudate into the air 
spaces. A thin layer of fibrin forms 
along the alveolar walls, known as 
the ‘asphyxial membrane.’ In poi- 
soning from liquid furniture polish, 
the greatest damage is also to the 
lungs, but the onset of violent symp- 
toms is frequently delayed, and the 
effects of the toxic substance on the 
lungs is much more prolonged than 
with kerosene. 


“The ‘drip cup’ is a potent factor 
in kerosene poisoning. Such a con- 
tainer is usually small, always low 
down (often on the floor) and is 
used to catch the drippings from 
leaky fuel lines. Small amounts of 
kerosene are often kept handy for 
cleaning or kindling purposes in pop 
bottles or in fruit jars. The child is 
accustomed to drinking from such 
containers. Many of the children 
were found sitting or lying on the 
fleor, choking, gagging, or vomiting. 
A number of them were stuporous 
or unconscious when found. Dyspnea 
was noted in about 50% and cya- 
nosis in about 25%. With the ex- 
ception of the fatal cases, all chil- 


dren showed improvement within 
12 hours after the accident. Some 
had elevated temperature for a few 
days. Most of those with roent- 
genologic changes showed slow re- 
gression of pulmonary shadows over 
a period of a week or more—roent- 
genographic improvement lagging 
far behind clinical improvement. If 
a child failed to develop serious 
clinical or roentgenographic signs of 
pulmonary damage during the first 
8 hours after ingesting kerosene, he 
recovered. Therefore, the authors 
urge hospitalization and close ob- 
servation of each child for at least 
24 hours. Oxygen was the most 
valuable single agent used especially 
in the treatment of respiratory dis- 
tress and cyanosis. A few hours in 
an oxygen tent was usually sufficient 
to tide the child over the period of 
greatest danger. The use of gastric 
lavage is controversial. The trend in 
recent years has been to resort less 
and less to this procedure, especially 
if the child shows little or no evi- 
dence of toxicity. The authors ad- 
vocate educational campaigns on 
the toxic hazards of petroleum dis- 
tillates.”"—“Medical Literature Ab- 
stracts: Pediatrics,” the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
pp. 1281-1282, vol. 164, No. 11, July 
13, 1957. 








ee EAVEN WILL Protect the 

H Working Girl.” 

The song, of course, concerned 
itself with the working girl’s prob- 
lems with predatory males, and on 
this subject I will not elaborate. 
Viewpoints on this matter have 
changed, and today there is some 
question as to whether such protec- 
tion is necessary—or even desired in 
some instances. 

It is interesting, though, that not 
sO many years ago the working girl 
was such a novelty as to be the sub- 
ject of a popular song. This song 
title of a more sentimental era sums 
up the general attitude toward the 
subject of the safety of the woman 
worker before the sewing machine, 
the telephone, and the typewriter 
liberated women from domesticity 
and permitted their entrance in 
great numbers into the world of 
business and industry. 

Woman’s evolution from the nov- 
elty stage in business is emphasized 
by the fact that there are 22 million 
women in the labor force in our 
country today. These women hold 
one-third of all the jobs in the Na- 
tion and work in practically every 
known occupation. 

The number of working women 
has increased 57 percent since 1940, 
while the male working population 
has grown only about 12 percent in 
the same period. So, as a rapidly 
growing group in our labor force, 
representing our major manpower 
reserve in a period of business ex- 

“Selling Safety to Women; Merchandise and 
Motivate,”’ by Miss Frese, is a speech delivered 
March 19, 1957, at a Women in Industry Session 
of the 27th Annual Safety Convention sponsored 


by the Greater New York Safety Council, New 
York, N. Y. 
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SELLING SAFETY 
TO WOMEN 


pansion, the vast army of women 
workers has become a major item 
of management concern. 


The woman worker has become 
so economically important that few 
businesses could survive today with- 
out her. My own business, the tele- 
phone industry, is an example of 
dependence on the skills, industry, 
and loyalty of thousands of women. 


In the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, two-thirds of our entire 
employee body of 86,000 people are 
women. They perform a wide vari- 
ety of jobs with the majority serving 
in operating and clerical capacities. 
In the Western Electric Company, 
the manufacturing arm of the Bell 
system, we have many women in the 
shop as assemblers, machine opera- 
tors, coil winders, layout operators, 
and solderers. So, in the interests of 
employee morale and operating effi- 
ciency, safety education for women 
is a subject that receives constant 
and concentrated attention through- 
out the entire Bell system. 


When I was in the throes of pre- 
paring this talk, I discussed the sub- 
ject of women and safety with a man 
in the compensation field. The com- 
pensation I got for my efforts was 
pretty meager. When he heard that 
my theme was to be women and 
safety, he chuckled and said some- 
thing about a paradox, about women 
and safety being like oil and water, 
about trying to mix two completely 
incompatible subjects. Such cyni- 
cism was hardly encouraging. 


So I tried again with another 
business acquaintance, a family man. 
His reaction was that woman is a 
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marvelous creature in any field of 
endeavor. He thought her natural 
response is usually in the direction 
of safety. She thinks in terms of: “Is 
it okay?” “Is it dangerous?” “Is it 
all right to do?” “Will my family 
benefit?” It was his opinion that 
women are born with an innate 
desire for security which is the 
product of centuries of clearing up 
troubles for their sisters, brothers, 
husbands, parents, and children. 


There you have two widely di- 
vergent views. The first, an attitude 
of resignation which perhaps was 
the attitude of management in the 
days of the song that said, “Heaven 
Will Protect the Working Girl.” And 
if such an attitude were present on 
the part of management today, 
either top management or an indi- 
vidual boss, he would in effect be 
saying, “Woman! What can you 
do?” “We have to accept accidents 
caused by women.” “Look at women 
drivers!” “Heaven protect us from 
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them! 


The viewpoint of the second man, 
while flattering, is much too com- 
placent. If we translate his thinking 
into management attitude on the 
job, we might hear such things as: 
“Women are not engaged in hazard- 
ous work.” “Women are naturally 
safety minded. Therefore, they are 
not responsible for industrial in- 
juries.” The answer, however, lies 
somewhere between these two views. 

For years in the Bell system we 
directed our safety training to male 
employees with good results. How- 
ever, in 1950 we found that women 
were responsible for 2.07 lost-time 
accidents per million hours of work, 
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as against the record of the men 
which was .99. In other words, the 
record of accidents for women was 
more than double. As a result we 
further emphasized safety training 
for the women in our industry, and 
in 1956 the record for women was 
down to .62 per million work hours, 
as compared to .71 for men. There 
was continued improvement for the 
men but much more, percentage- 
wise, for women. 


The Women’s Activities Confer- 
ence of the National Safety Council 
this year adopted, as its goal, making 
women conscious of the fact that 
they are the “guardians of safety” 
for themselves and for their families. 


In industry we too can make this 
a goal. Recognize the femininity of 
women; capitalize on the natural 
protective instincts of women; and 
fully develop these on the job. De- 
velop these instincts in such a way 
that they will extend into the homes 
of these employees thus helping to 
control the off-duty accidents which 
far outnumber on-the-job accidents. 


Recently I saw a woman dart 
across the street against the light. 
Her campanion called out, “We 
shouldn’t be crossing now.” The 
woman continued weaving through 
the traffic, however, and called back, 
“So, we shouldn’t, so what!” I saw 
a new term for this in the paper the 
other day. It is called “Pedestri- 
cide.” 

I can easily visualize the home life 
of that woman: toys on the stairs, 
rubbish in the cellar, cleaning fluid 
in the kitchen, overloaded electric 
outlets, rundown heels, and torn 
hems—an accident on its way to 
happen. Her home must be filled 
with tension which can easily be 
translated into an accident when 
her husband gets behind the wheel 
of a car. And yet, with proper 
training, this woman could be a 
strong force for safety. She could 
develop in her family a high stand- 
ard of courtesy and a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the safety of others. 
These qualities would be reflected 
in the way they drive and in their 
avoidance of careless habits that 
might cause injury to others. 


Such a woman could have a 
powerful influence in the commu- 
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nity. One of our employees noticed 
that there was no handrail on the 
stairway at her subway station. She 
took the time and trouble to write 
to the Transit Authority. In a short 
time a handrail was installed. How 
many accidents this will help to 
avert we can’t say, but as safety 
people we know it is a wise precau- 
tion, a simple act, but it resulted 
from safety training on-the-job that 
was carried over into the employee’s 
life off-the-job. 

In February 1956 the Census Bu- 
reau reported the population of the 
United States as 170,000,000 with 
1,380,000 more females than males. 
And, remember I said earlier that 
22 million of these are working 
women. This is a tremendous source 
of power for safety! Think of the far 
reaching effect of 22 million women 
who are safety conscious both off- 
and on-the-job. 


For example, state reports tabu- 
lated by the National Safety Council 
tell us that the following are causes 
of fatal automobile accidents: 3 out 
of 10 are killed speeding; 1 out of 10 
is killed failing to keep to the right 
of the center line; 1 out of 10 is 
killed because he didn’t have the 
right of way or passed improperly; 
1 out of 20 is killed disregarding 
“stop” or warning signs. 


Hy Gardner in a recent column 
in the New York Herald Tribune 
said that a stewardess on Eastern 
Air Lines has an unusual sense of 
humor, and, as the passengers leave 
the plane, she says, “The safest part 
of your journey is over. Be careful 
the way you drive home.” 


If safety becomes a way of life 
24 hours a day, the people we moti- 
vate will correct the practices that 
cause automobile accidents and help 
reduce the figures I just quoted to 
you. Twenty-two million gals who 
are safety minded would soon help 
to change these statistics. 


Well, how do we go about har- 
nessing this power for safety? I saw 
a sign in the subway the other day 
which read, ‘‘Happiness doesn’t 
come in pills—there’s no prescrip- 
tion for it—it must be earned.” 
Safety sense doesn’t come with safety 
slogans. Slogans alone are ineffective 
and can be the happiness pills of 


a safety program. Words and pic- 
tures mean nothing unless action 
flows from them. To utilize the 
power of women for accident con- 
trol, we must merchandise the prod- 
uct—safety—and motivate the indi- 
vidual to careful action (both 
management and nonmanagement 
personnel) . 


In advertising there is a merchan- 
dising aspect that makes the reader 
want the product. Merchandisers 
say they create a hunger for the 
product. A desire is created in the 
mind of the consumer. Semetimes 
in the home when the wife and 
children want the product, the hus- 
band is forced to buy. As the man 
said to his wife as he paid the bills, 
“Dear, we are no longer keeping up 
with the Joneses. We just passed 
them!” The clever merchandiser gets 
the whole family into the act by 
creating a hunger for the product. 


Why not get on this bandwagon 
and merchandise safety? Make it 
fashionable to be safe. Make it 
smart not to have an accident, no 
matter how small. Why not make 
people aware of the awful effects of 
carelessness in the home, on the 
road, in the plant, or in the office. 


The awful effects of carelessness 
are summed up in this story: “In- 
jury,” said the workman. “Inatten- 
tion,” said the foreman. “Inflamma- 
tion,” said the doctor. “Incurable,” 
said the hospital. “Incredible,” said 
the mourners. “Interred,” said the 
undertaker. “In Peace,” said the 
tombstone. In that short safety 
story, each line began with the letter 
“I.” There is an “I” in every acci- 
dent. If people could be taught the 
value of safety to themselves and to 
their welfare, they would take proper 
heed. The “I” which is you and me 
is the important factor in all acci- 
dents. 


Keep in mind that no program 
of education or merchandising can 
be effective without the proper cli- 
mate. Management must give care- 
ful attention to conditions that con- 
tribute to accidents: poor lighting 
on stairways, topheavy file cabinets, 
wet, slippery floors, unprotected ma- 
chines, untrained supervisors, and 
many other things that were over- 
looked in the days when only Heaven 
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looked after the working girl. The 
psychological effects of manage- 
ment’s elimination of these hazards 
helps to form a climate in which 
employee interest can be nurtured 
and developed. Without manage- 
ment’s attention to such details, any 
attempt at employee training would 
be quite useless. 


Now, how can we merchandise? 
Safety posters are part of the mer- 
chandising program, but first ask 
yourself if your poster does what you 
want it to do. To achieve results it 
must do three jobs: it must get 
attention; it must be understand- 
able; and it must be applicable to 
the worker. 

There are three types of safety 
posters in use: the “Misery” poster, 
the “Cold Turkey Instruction’’ 
poster, and the “Laugh-with-a-Mes- 
sage” poster. The first two are weak 
because of their depressing effect 
and the emphasis on the negative 
side of the training program. The 
“Laugh-with-a-Message” poster pre- 
sents the point humorously and 
emphasizes activity and pleasant 
emotion. It eliminates the school- 
house atmosphere and creates a 
pleasant emotional reaction even on 
repeated exposures. Posters should 
be changed frequently and be appro- 
priate to the group. 


In the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, we use a variety of material 
for employee distribution to further 
merchandising, for example, a series 
of weekly safety posters, each with 
humor as treatment of some phase 
of prevention. To supplement the 
posters, we issue a quarterly memo- 
randum booklet with safety re- 
minders in verse and calendars for 
home use. These are just some 
samples of our safety merchandising 
material, the advertising of the pro- 
gram. 


Safety slogans and safety contests 
also have their place, but, more 
important, each employee must be 
made to realize that she has a re- 
sponsibility, that she has no right 
to have an accident. She must learn 
early in her career that safety is 
not an elective but is part of the 
job and just as important as her 
technical skill. In the Bell system 
our safety practices are incorporated 
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in the technical practices. They are 
not separate. They are of equal 
importance. This should be taught 
as soon as the employee is hired and 
should be part of the induction pro- 
gram. 


To carry it further, the supervisor 
must be made to realize that she too 
has a responsibility. As an individual 
she must not have an accident. As 
the boss she is responsible for the 
safety of her people. 


Lawrence Appley, in his book 
Management in Action, points out 
that the attitude of management has 
changed over the years from an 
attitude of slavery and_ servitude 
through paternalism toward “states- 
manship.” “Statesmanship” means 
recognition that the other fellow is 
capable of being far more than he 
is. It is the boss’s responsibility to 
help him develop to his fullest po- 
tential. Part of this development is 
the safety training. Nothing can 
take the place of inspiration, guid- 
ance, and correction by the super- 
visor. The success of a safety pro- 
gram depends on the supervisor who 
sets the example and corrects the 
unsafe act on the spot, at the time. 


One of my supervisors told me of 
an incident. She was late for a 
luncheon appointment and ran down 
the subway stairs passing a young 
woman who was walking down 
carefully. As she went by, the girl 
turned and called out, “That’s no 
way to go down the stairs.” Here 
was one of her subordinates, who 
had learned her safety lesson well 
and who did not hesitate to tell her 
boss, and her teacher, that she was 
guilty of an unsafe act. It’s a lesson 
that the supervisor will never forget. 
If everyone in an office or plant, 
boss and worker alike, corrected an 
unsafe act, at the time, safety would 
soon become a way of life. 


And think of the multiplier. You 
instill in a worker a strong safety 
consciousness, and she in turn will 
bring an awareness of safe habits to 
her home, her husband, her children, 
her parents—and where does it 
stop? Maybe not until it has many 
people in the home as well as the 
community thinking and acting 
safely 24 hours a day. Safety can 
indeed become a way of life. 





Have your people participate in 
your merchandising program. Mer- 
chandising is made up of ideas, and 
you get ideas from people. We tried 
it in my department. We held two 
general meetings citing the results 
for the past year—the usual statis- 
tics. Then we broke up into groups 
of ten. Any and all ideas were noted. 
And the suggestions flowed from 
those people—all ages, all levels. We 
came up with a safety program that 
worked because it was based on their 
ideas. What were some of the things 
they asked for? 

1. Frank discussion of the con- 
sequences of each accident whether 
on- or off-the-job: the amount of 
time lost, the nature of the injury 
—no statistics. Facts were what they 
wanted. 

2. The boss to stop preaching 
and start doing. They cited as an 
example the number of supervisors 
who scoot across the street, not 
walking to the corner and not wait- 
ing for a red light. 

3. They suggested a candid cam- 
era shot of unsafe conditions found. 
We tried it, and it worked. 


4. They asked for a training ses- 
sion on the correct way to walk up 
and down stairs. We had one, and 
it was not only fun, but it was profit- 
able. You know it’s well nigh im- 
possible to convince a girl she 
shouldn’t wear high heels and danc- 
ing shoes to the office, but super- 
visors can point out the dangers of 
such shoes on the stairway and 
caution the girls always to hold the 
handrail. 

These groups of mine also sug- 
gested the appointment of a safety 
consultant in each office to rotate 
on a weekly basis—her job: to cor- 
rect unsafe practices and conduct 
safety sessions. In this way every 
girl in the office would have an 
opportunity to get into the act. 


Why don’t you dig into that gold 
mine of ideas that your people have? 
They'll help develop a program and 
then put it over. 

Now, how do we get people to 
buy our product? How can we 
arouse a response, a desire to buy? 
After all, that is an essential feature 
of good merchandising. We can, I’m 
sure, start with the premise that 
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everyone is in agreement with the 
general objective of our sales efforts. 
No one wants to get hurt. Every 
instinct goes against bumps, bruises, 
and bandages. 


So we have a generally receptive, 
certainly not hostile, audience for 
our accident control program. On 
the other hand, the very fact that 
no opposition or argument is en- 
countered may well be the reason 
for the rather passive reception that 
most safety programs receive. 


No matter how good our mer- 
chandising job has been, no matter 
how clever and eye-catching have 
been our posters and booklets, the 
continuing selling job is not an easy 
one. 


People want to live and work 
safely, but job pressure, worry, anx- 
iety, the rigorous life of commuting 
or riding on the subway all conspire 
to thwart our efforts toward con- 
tinuous safety consciousness. Our 
job in safety education of women is 
one of constant reminder and con- 
stant stimulation, constant reitera- 
tion of their responsibility. I be- 
lieve that the best and only effective 
approach to successful safety educa- 
tion is an appeal to the employee’s 
own self-interest, which is, after all, 
the basis of selling. 


The average woman in industry 
is not terribly concerned over office 
or department safety records in 
which she is nothing but a statistic. 
She may experience a vague sort of 
pride to learn that her company 
has won a safety award, but she is 
not likely to be too conscious of her 
part in winning such an award. 


The American working girl is a 
masterpiece of practicality. She is 
a pretty realistic sort of person, a 
far cry from her ancestors of the 
smelling salts era. And I believe 
that she responds best to a safety 
approach that subordinates com- 
pany banners and records and 
brings the matter right to her as an 
individual. 


I think the average working 
woman will react readily to the type 
of safety education which touches 
on the unpleasant consequences of 
carelessness on the job or at home. 
Safety takes on new meaning when 
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its absence is associated with dis- 
comfort, loss of earning power, pos- 
sibility of disability, yes, even loss of 
dignity. “It is to your advantage to 
work and live safely, Miss Jones, 
and to help your family live safely,” 
is much more effective than, “Let’s 
try not to have any accidents this 
year so that our record will look 
good.” 

Safety, not only for women but 
for our rugged males as well, gets a 
lot of attention in the Telephone 
Company. Beyond its economic im- 
plications, management recognizes 
its importance as an essential factor 
in employee morale and group en- 
deavor. We have succeeded in re- 
ducing lost-time accidents by reach- 
ing the individual employee just as 
much as we can. 

As of this morning, one group of 
employees in our Headquarters 
Building has reached its 5,152nd 
day without a lost-time accident. 
This is a small group of 24 em- 


ployees—12 men and 12 women— 
engaged in an activity that must be 
manned 7 days a week, 24 hours a 
day. This is an outstanding record 
if you translate it into years. It is 
14 years without a lost-time acci- 
dent either on- or off-the-job. We 
are hoping for more of these observ- 
ances. 


In advertising, the most essential 
element is continuity, “the constant 
dropping of water that wears away 
the hardest stone.” And so in safety 
we must provide a continuous train- 
ing program in which no degrees 
are awarded, in which newcomers 
and veteran employes are constantly 
involved, and in which the benefits 
to individual and company are 
worth all the effort. 

Women can be the guardians of 
safety. It’s up to you to harness that 
force of 22 million women workers. 
Make them safety-minded! Mer- 
chandise the product! Motivate the 
individual! 


S000 0004) 
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The Bible and Falls 


“TS BIBLE Is full of references to falling, slipping, and stum- 
bling. In many of these references, falling is considered in 
a spiritual and symbolic sense, but many of the inferences also 
apply to physical situations. The symbolism is inspired by man’s 


Here are a few of the quotations: 
‘Surely thou didst set them in slippery places: * * *—Psalms 


73: 18 


‘And many among them shall stumble, and fall: * * ”— 


Isaiah 8: 15 


‘Wherefore their way shall be unto them as slippery ways in 
the darkness: * * *—Jeremiah 23: 12 


‘Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein: * * *"—Proverbs 26: 27 


F gee 

8) 

i 

°o 

| instinctive dread of falling. 
( 

( 


‘Hold up my goings in the paths, that my footsteps slip not.’— 


Psalms 17: 5 


‘None shall be weary nor stumble among them: * * * ’—Isaiah 


Loe tf 


‘For if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow: but woe to him 
that is alone when he falleth; for he hath not another to help 


‘Then shalt thou walk in the way safely, and thy foot shall not 


stumble.’—Proverbs 3: 23 


‘Let their way be dark and slippery: * * *—Psalms 35:6”— 
News Bulletin, vol. 9, No. 2, p. 2, Feb. 1958, published by the 
Bur. of Safety and Accident Prevention, Div. of Safety, State of 


New York, Albany, N. Y. 


° 
| him up.’—Ecclestastes 4: 10 
( 
¢ 
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A New N.S.C. 
Home Safety Booklet 





7 7 To po About Home 
Injuries gives accurate and 
pointed directions for emergency 
treatment in poisonings, burns, frac- 
tures, cuts, electric shock and so on. 
Copy was authenticated and ap- 
proved by the American Medical 
Association and the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. Sprightly illustra- 
tions picture accident prevention 
techniques on the pages opposite 
emergency directions. It is 32 pages, 
2 colors, 52 by 8Y2 inches; available 
from the N.S.C.: stock No. 599.64; 
prices: 1-9 copies, $.30 each; 10-99, 
$.22; and $.15 each in lots of 100, 
with prices considerably lower in 
larger lots. 

All prices for N.S.C. publications 
are subject to 10 percent discount to 
N.S.C. members. 


Other New N.S.C. Publications 


Have Fun is a new vacation safety 
leaflet for vacationers in the moun- 
tains, at the seashore, and even at 
home. It is 8 pages, 8 by 334 inches, 
4-color, illustrated cartoon style. This 
is available from N.S.C.; stock No. 
194.37; prices: minimum order 10, 
$.11 each; 10-99, $.11; 100-999, 
$.07; 1,000-4,999, $.054; larger 
quantities on request. 

How Are We Doing in Home 
Safety? by Thomas Fansler, dir., 
Home Safety Div., N.S.C., is a re- 
print from the December 1957 issue 
of the Home Safety Review in which 
the author asks some questions about 
evaluating a home safety program. 
It is two pages, 8% by 11 inches, 
and may be reproduced locally. This 
is available for free distribution, 
single copies only. 

The 1957 Index (an author and 
subject heading index) to the Home 
Safety Review, vol. 14, Nos. 1-10, 
has been prepared by the library 
and is available free of charge upon 
request to the Council. 

Power Lawn Mowers is Data 
Sheet D-464 which is intended as a 
guide to suggest to manufacturers 
ways to build safety into power 
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What to Do About Home Injuries, 
a new pamphlet on safety and first aid 
has been published by the N.S.C. 


mowers and to set up instructions 
for users of power mowers as stand- 
ards for safe practices. The data 
sheet also gives measures for per- 
sonal protection and maintenance of 
power mowers. This is 4 pages, 8Y2 
by 11 inches, illustrated with photo- 
graphs. It is available from N.S.C.; 
stock No. 123.04; prices: 1-9, $.35 
each; 10-99, $.25; 100-999, $.20; 
1,000 or more, $.15. 

285 Home Safety Program Ideas 
is full of suggestions for activities 
such as obtaining facts, training of 
workers, and many campaigns on 
home fires, child safety, first aid, poi- 
soning, and other specific subjects. 
The selections are from reports by 
various kinds of organizations, 
gleaned from the 1955 and 1956 
Home Inventory. The subtitle is 
“Wouldn’t These Work for Us?” 
The pamphlet is 25 pages, separate 
cover, 8% by 11 inches, mimeo- 
graphed. It may be reproduced 
locally. A limited number are avail- 
able for free distribution, single 
copies only. 

What Is the National Safety 
Council?, brought up to date, an- 
swers various questions about the 
N.S.C. for the person unfamiliar 
with the council’s work. The booklet 
tells about the various fields of the 
safety program and how the council 
operates in these fields, describes the 
membership structure of the council, 


how it is governed, financed, and so 
forth. It is 20 pages, separate cover, 
3 by 5% inches, 2-color; prices: 
single copy free on request. 


Available from Other Sources 


Fire: the First Crucial Minutes 
by Paul W. Kearney of the NFPA 
and the Int. Assoc. of Fire Chiefs 
tells about some fatalities caused by 
asphyxiation from combustion gases 
and what to do in case of fire with 
emphases on not opening a hot door, 
the fatal effects of smoke, and de- 
vising a family escape plan. It is 
16 pages, approx. 5 by 8% inches, 
2-color, illustrated. This is published 
by Birk & Co., Inc., 22 E. 60th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. Price for quan- 
tities under 1,000, $.08 each. 


National Standard Check List for 
Teaching Home Safety was devel- 
oped by a subcommittee of a Joint 
Safety Committee of the School and 
College Conf. and the A.V.A. It is 
a comprehensive checklist not only 
of environmental factors but also of 
safety knowledge and practices and 
includes such areas as sewing, laun- 
dering, cooking, and care of floors. 
This is intended for use by home 
economics teachers, home demon- 
stration agents, etc. Included with 
the checklist is an information sheet 
for teachers which explains how the 
checklist is to be used. It is a 6-page 
folder, 8% by 11 inches, with a 
separate, single-page instruction 
sheet, N.S.C. stock Nos. 429.75-1 
(checklist) and 429.75-2 (instruction 
sheet). Quantities for student use 
may be secured without charge by 
writing to Mrs. Lucille Bush, con- 
sumer’s education director, S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 

Uniform Definitions of Home Ac- 
cidents, published in the September 
1957 issue of the Home Safety Re- 
view (pages 13 ff.), has been pub- 
lished in booklet form by the Public 
Health Service. The booklet con- 
tains the results of a conference on 
the subject sponsored by the APHA, 
the N.S.C., and the PHS with a 
foreword by Thomas Fansler. It is 
26 pages, separate cover, 6 by 9 
inches. This is Public Health Service 
Publication No. 577 for sale by the 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price: $.30. 
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CHILDHOOD 
INJURIES 


In Greater 
New Bedford, Mass. 


By Gerald Rice, M.D., 
George W. Starbuck, M.D., 
and Robert B. Reed, Ph.D. 


HE GREATER NEW Bedford Chil- 

dren’s Accident Prevention Pro- 
gram sponsored by the New Bedford 
Medical Society and St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in that city, under a grant from 
the Charles H. Hood Dairy Founda- 
tion, has been conducting a child 
accident prevention program of 
which the survey described below is 
one activity. 

The authors stated: “We are in- 
debted to the following members of 
the project staff: Miss Alice Miller, 
R. N., program director, and Miss 
Cecilia DiGicco, M. P. H., health 
educator, and to Miss Etta Bloom, 
statistician of the Division of Mater- 
nal and Child Health Services of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health, for their assistance in the 
preparation of this article.” 


| Faye WERE SENT to all physi- 
cians in the area over the signa- 
ture of the president of the New 
Bedford Medical Society, enclosing 
forms for reporting accidents to 
children of sixteen years of age and 
younger. Reporting was also estab- 
lished through the Out-Patient De- 
partment and the Emergency Wards 
of St. Luke’s Hospital and other 
hospitals in the area. Public-health 
nurses, the school department and 





This abstract from ‘‘Accidental iets to 
Children’’ by Drs. Rice, Starbuck, and Reed has 
been reprinted from the New LS Journal of 
Medicine, vol. 255, pp. 1212-1219, December 27, 
1956, published by the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, Boston, Mass. 
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TaBLe 1. Number and Percentage of 1861 Accidents, Ac- 
cording to Severity (1955). 








Severity 
Slight 
Moderate 
Severe 
Fatal 
No report 
Patients hospitalized 


NuMBER PercenTace 
1017 55 
731 39 
99 5 
7 . 
7 * 
102 5 





*<0.5%. 











the police department were also re- 
quested to report accidents occurring 
to children in this age group. As 
the accident reports began to come 
in, the director of the program made 
home visits in certain cases. In the 
first year these amounted to 22 per 
cent of all accidents reported. At 
the home visit she was able to obtain 
more complete information concern- 
ing the circumstances surrounding 
the accident. The _ information 
gathered through home visits has 
been difficult—in fact, impossible— 
to analyze statistically, but it has 
increased our knowledge of the facts 
surrounding accidents occurring to 
children. 

The statistics collected during 
1954 and 1955 have given informa- 
tion about the problem of accidents 
occurring to children. Specific data 
regarding the frequency, types and 


causes of such accidents are vital for 
the development of a realistic attack 
on the problem as it exists. 


A word of caution regarding the 
reliability of these statistics is indi- 
cated. We realize that the accident 
reports as submitted are incomplete 
and do not represent the total num- 
ber of child accidents occurring in 
the community. However, we be- 
lieve that they reflect with some 
degree of accuracy the major prob- 
lem areas. This subject is discussed 
in greater detail below. 


Tables 1-5, compiled from the 
accident reports for 1955, give some 
of our findings. The statistics for 
1954 are almost identical. 


Table 1 shows that 44 per cent of 
the accidental injuries reported were 
considered to be either moderately 
severe or severe. Five per cent of 

















Taste 2. Number and Percentage of 1861 Accidents, 
According to Cause (1955). 
Cause NuMBER PERCENTAGE 

Fall — 730 39 

Fall, same level 325 18 

Fall, different level 359 19 

Fall, level not reported 46 2 
Impact 541 29 
Cutting or piercing 209 12 
Bite — total 118 6 

Dog bite ill 6 

Other bites 7 * 
Poison (swallowed) 4 5 
Burn 54 3 
Crushing 50 3 
Foreign body 43 2 
Other causes 4 ° 
Cause not reported 18 1 

*<0.5%. 
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Taste 3. Number of Accidents by Age and Sex According to Scene of Accident (1955). 








Scene or AccIpeNT 
ALL 
AGES 
Home accidents 628 
Indoor 268 
Outdoor 360 
Traffic accidents 281 
Passenger (motor vehicle) 94 
Pedestrian 87 
Rider of bicycle 100 
Nontraffic accidents 200 
School accidents 66 
Scene of accident not reported 34 
Totals 1209 





AccipeNTsS To Mate Patients 


UNDER 1-4 yr. 5-9 yr. 
1 yr. 
15 305 193 
12 192 40 
3 113 153 
2 81 98 
2 41 20 
-— 27 48 
— 13 30 
-- 30 66 
_ 1 26 
we 6 13 
V7 423 396 


10-14 yr. 15-16 yr. AGE NOT 
RECORDED 
87 24 4 
13 9 2 
74 15 2 
74 25 1 
16 15 _ 
ll _ 1 
47 10 _ 
81 22 1 
25 14 = 
14 1 = 
281 "86 - 











all the patients required hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Table 2 shows that falls caused 
39 per cent of the injuries, impact, 
such as that caused by a collision or 
blow, 29 per cent, cutting or pierc- 
ing, 12 per cent, dog bite, 6 per cent, 
poison, 5 per cent, burns, 3 per cent, 
crushing, 3 per cent, and swallowing 
of a foreign body, 2 per cent. 

Table 3 demonstrates the interest- 
ing fact that under one year of age 
there is no significant difference in 
the number of injuries occurring to 
boys and girls. However, in all other 
age groups many more accidental 
injuries occur to boys. In fact, over 
ten years of age, boys sustain twice 
as many accidental injuries as girls. 
It is of interest that by scene of acci- 
dent more accidental injuries occur 
indoors to older girls than to older 


boys and that there is little sex dif- 
ference in the age group regarding 
passenger motor-vehicle accidents 
whereas there is considerable sex dif- 
ference in pedestrian, bicycle, non- 
traffic and school accidents, in all 
of which injuries to boys predomi- 
nate. The fact that almost twice as 
many of the total accidents occur to 
boys gives an impetus to concentrate 
a great deal of the preventive pro- 
gram on the male sex. This sex 
differential is, of course, directly 
linked to the difference in exposure 
to risk. 


Table 4 summarizes the number 
of accidents according to source of 
reporting. The hospital emergency 
room sent in 66 per cent of the re- 
ports. It is interesting that of the 
147 accidents reported by physicians, 
83 were reported by the physician 





Taste 4. Number of Accident Reports and Percentage Dis- 
tribution, According to Source of Reporting (1955). 








Source or Report 


Hospital Emergency Room 
Hospital — other 

Police 

Physician 


School 


Newspaper 


Totals 


Nurse (board of health, visiting nurse) 37 


Tota Reports REceIvep 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
1359 66 
122 6 
308 15 
147 7 
46 2 


LP) 


33 2 


2052* 1 








3 





more than I source. 





*Greater than number of cases (1861); some accidents reported by 
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directly associated with the project. 
The number of reports from schools 
is very low. We have learned that 
approximately 200 accident reports 
from the schools have not as yet 
reached us. These accidents we be- 
lieve to be mainly slight, since the 
more severe cases reached us through 
the reports of the hospital emergency 
room. 


Table 5 shows the number of acci- 
dents reported according to sex and 
age and demonstrates the rate per 
100 population in the different age 
and sex groups. This _ illustrates 
again the greater vulnerability of 
boys than girls in all age groups 
over one year. This again illustrates 
the risk differential. 


The following case reports [se- 
lected from those in the article] are 
of severe and moderately severe acci- 
dents, as compiled by the Program 
Director after home visits: 


Case 1. L. B., a 5-month-old female 
infant, sustained a depressed fracture of 
the skull in the kitchen of her home. The 
mother, who was changing the baby’s 
diaper and shirt, dropped the shirt and 
bent down to pick it up. She did not have 
a hold on the baby, who rolled off and 
struck her head on a corner of the radi- 
ator. The mother said that she usually 
strapped the infant on the bathinette. 
On this day she seemed to be in a greater 
hurry and to have more things to do 
than usual. On this day she was also 
taking care of her 2 nephews (9 and 2 
years of age) because her mother, who 
usually took care of them, had gone to 
a funeral. 


Case 2. R. B., a 21-month-old boy, 
received Ist-degree and 2d-degree burns 
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Taste 3 (Concluded). 
Scene or AccIpENT Accents To Femare Patients 
ALL UNDER 1-4 yr. 5-9 vr. 10-14 yr. 15-16 ye. AGE NOT 
AGES 1 yr. RECORDED 

Home accidents 375 17 198 102 42 12 4 
Indoor 217 16 137 4 18 8 4 
Outdoor 158 i 61 68 24 4 -- 

Traffic accidents 156 2 43 65 30 14 2 
Passenger (motor vehicle) 93 2 27 28 21 13 2 
Pedestrian 43 _ 14 26 3 — _ 

Rider of bicycle 20 — 2 ll 6 1 _ 
Nontraffic accidents 71 oa ll 25 27 8 ~ 
School accidents 28 -- 1 17 5 5 ox 
Scene of accident not reported 19 7 3 10 4 2 _ 

Totals 649 19 256 219 108 a a 

of the chin, shoulder and chest in the arm caught in the wringer. The child into a parked car, causing injury from 


pantry at home. The mother was prepar- 
ing to cook French fried potatoes and 
put some shortening on a pan to melt. 
While waiting for the shortening to 
melt, she decided to take care of some 
diapers in the bathroom. She later looked 
into the pantry to see how things were 
(“had a feeling the baby might be up 
to something”). He was in the process 
of tipping over the pan on the stove. 
Some of the shortening spilled over— 
burning his chin, shoulder and chest. 


Case 3. G. S., a 21-month-old girl, 
received a contusion of the left lower 
arm at home, in the kitchen, where the 
mother was washing clothes, using an old 
type of electric washer. When the mother 
went outdoors to hang out a piece of 
clothing she left the wringer in opera- 
tion. The child followed the mother to 
the door. Outside, a neighbor called and 
the mother took a minute to chat. While 
talking, she heard the child cry out. 
Upon investigating, she found the child’s 


had pulled a chair over to the washing 
machine and climbed up. 

The mother stated that she was in a 
hurry that morning (and “didn’t feel too 
good, either”) because she had to get 
things done so that she could get ready 
to go to work. 

Case 6. S. R., a 7-year-old girl, sus- 
tained a laceration of the foot on a 
mechanical metal toy with sharp edges 
left on the living room floor. She had 
not put slippers on (was barefooted) and 
was hurrying around and did not see her 
toy. She stepped on it and cut herself. 

Case 7. T. P., an 11-year-old boy, 
sustained a concussion in a fall from a 
bicycle. A group of youngsters were in 
the yard having a hot-dog roast. When 
it was almost time to break up and go 
home T. P. took the bicycle that be- 
longed to one of the other boys, who 
started to run after him. T. P., showing 
off, told his friends to look—he could 
ride with no hands. The bicycle ran 


impact. 





Dr. Rice is director, Division of 
Maternal and Child Health, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania; he was form- 
erly director, Division of Maternal 
and Child Health Services, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public 
Health. 


Dr. Starbuck is senior pediatri- 
cian, St. Luke’s Hospital, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and chairman, Com- 
mittee on Accident Prevention, 
American Academy of Pediatrics. 


Dr. Reed is associate professor of 
biostatistics and human ecology, 
Harvard School of Public Health. 





TaBLe 5. Population under Seventeen Years of Age and Accidents Reported According to Age and Sex (1955). 








TOTAL MALES 
yr. 

Under 1 2,269 1,116 
l- 4 10,273 5,225 
5- 9 10,261 5,105 

10-14 8,405 4,202 

15 & 16* 3,372 1,677 

Not re- 
ported 

Totals 34,580 17,325 
Averages 


Ace New Beprorp METROPOLITAN AREA 
Poruation (1950 Census) 


No. or Accipents Reportev 


FEMALES TOTAL MALES PEMALES 
1,153 36 17 19 
5,048 680; 423 256 
5,136 616+ 396 219 
4,203 389 281 108 
1,695 127 86 41 

13+ 6 6 

17,255 1861+ 1209 649 


Rate per 100 Poputation 


TOTAL MALES FEMALES 
1.6 1.5 1.6 
6.6 8.1 5.1 
6.0 7.8 4.2 
4.6 6.7 2.6 
3.8 5.1 2.4 
5.4 7.0 3.8 











*Population at age 16 not available; estimate made. 


+Greater than sum of subdivisions; total includes accidents with sex not reported. 
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Sty NFPA ESTIMATES that nearly 
4,000 children died in fires dur- 
ing 1956. Of these deaths, the major 
portion can be blamed on parental 
neglect. One third of these deaths, 


All the material in this article is from Fire 
News published by the National Fire Protective 
Association, Boston, Mass. 


CRITIQUES 
(from page 8) 


given at the time of the interview, a 
commendable procedure. 

Again some importance appears 
to have been attached to the “pre- 
ponderance of personal over envi- 
ronmental factors as contributing 
causes.” However, the presentation 
does not indicate that an adequate 
controlled study was made of the 
influence of personal and environ- 
mental factors. 


On the whole the study seems to 
have served a worthwhile purpose 
for the Maryland group and the 
presentation is straightforward and 
interesting. I presume that the study 
was not intended to be a model and 
that the Maryland group does not 
advise persons in other areas to 
apply their findings and implications 
to other populations. 


An Experience in Developing, with 
Kansas Blue Shield, a Study of Non- 
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UNATTENDED 


or approximately 1,300, resulted be- 
cause parents left their children 
unattended or in the care of in- 
competent baby sitters. Public edu- 
cation on the hazards of leaving 
children alone and helpless plus 
some form of instruction for baby 
sitters on the proper care and super- 
vision of children may avert many 
tragedies. 


Children Left Alone 
Dwelling, near Park Falls, Wis. 
December 8, 8 dead 
Eight children, the oldest 10 years 

of age, lost their lives in fire that 
broke out in their 1-story wooden 
dwelling during the night. The chil- 














fatal Accidents, by the Kansas 
State Board of Health. 

The purpose of this study was to 
supplement data on fatal accidents 
in Kansas by statistics on nonfatal 
accidents of all types. 

Because the method of coding 
Blue Shield payments was such that 
claims for accidental injuries could 
be segregated, their records were 
used to identify persons with acci- 
dental injuries severe enough to re- 
quire treatment in a physician’s 
office or hospital emergency room. 
Persons requiring hospitalization to 
be paid for by Blue Cross are not 
included. When the notice of claim 
payment was mailed to the family 
experiencing the accident, a post 
card questionnaire, and a note indi- 
cating the reason for the question- 
naire were included. The post card 
was addressed for return to the 
Kansas State Board of Health. 

A pretest was made during the 
last two weeks of December 1954, 
during which period 466 question- 


naires were sent out with claim 


dren had been left alone for more 
than 12 hours. Their mother, who 
admitted spending most of this time 
in a tavern, was charged with willful 
neglect. 


Children Left Alone 
Dwelling, Pontiac, Michigan 
January 1, 2 dead 
Two of three small children left 

alone by their parents on New 
Year’s Eve lost their lives in fire 
that originated in a clothes closet in 
the second story of the 2-story build- 
ing. Careless smoking was the prob- 
able cause. Firemen, summoned by 
an occupant of the other apartment 
in the building, arrived in time to 





notices, and of these 150 were re- 
turned by the middle of January. 
The results of the pretest were 
considered sufficiently satisfactory to 
proceed with the study. 

Many uses of the study were de- 
scribed in addition to the summary 
statistics. The individual cards were 
used for local interest arousing, news 
releases, and articles of various types 
with highlighting of the various 
agents involved. 

It was stated that the results of 
the study strengthened existing evi- 
dence of the great economic loss 
caused by home accidents and called 
attention to the large proportion of 
nonfatal accidents that occur in the 
home. Data are presented by Man- 
ner of Injury, Nature of Injury, 
Place of Injury, cross tabulated with 
each other, and also by sex, age, time 
of day, and month of occurrence. 
Data are also presented on the cost 
of the disability and days of dis- 
ability. 

This study was well planned and 

(to page 31) 
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revive the third child and confine 
the fire to the closet. 


Unreliable Baby Sitter 
Dwelling, Trenton, N. J. 
January 6, 4 dead 


Four of the seven small children 
left in the care of a baby sitter while 
their parents worked were fatally 
burned by fire that broke out while 
the baby sitter was out of the house. 
One of the children inserted a piece 
of paper in a portable oil heater, 
ignited it and when it became too 
hot to hold dropped it on the sofa. 


Baby Sitter Away on Errand 
Dwelling, Trenton, N. J. 
January 6, 3 dead 


Three children, aged eight months 
to three years, were burned to death 
in fire that broke out while their 
17-year-old baby sitter was on a trip 
to the store to buy milk. The fire 
occurred when a kerosene stove ex- 
ploded and sprayed kerosene about 
the room. 


Children Left Alone in 
Locked House 


Dwelling, Grady, Arkansas 
January 28, 4 dead 


Despite warnings from their land- 
lord that they should not leave their 
children alone in the house, the 
parents of the four children (ages 
1-4) killed in this fire locked them 
in the house and went out. 


Publicity and promotional mate- 
rials have been compiled in a packet 
to aid in establishing community 
child fire safety campaigns which 
stress the children unattended prob- 
lem. The news stories and other 
materials are in suggested form, and 
can be adapted for use in local 
programs as they are organized. 


For additional information and 
assistance contact: 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion 
60 Batterymarch Street 
Boston 10, Mass. J 


ON THE CALENDAR 


May 5, 6, 7, 1958; Allentown, 
Bethelehem, Easton, Pa. 


31st Annual Eastern Pennsylvania 
Safety Conf. Contact: Harold A. 
Seward, Lehigh Valley Safety Coun- 
cil, 602 East Third Street, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


Sept. 18-19, 1958; Rockland, Maine. 


31st Annual Maine State Safety 
Conf. Contact: Arthur F. Minchin, 
dir., Ind. Safety Div., Maine Dept. 
of Labor and Industry, Augusta, 
Maine. 


Oct. 20-24, 1958; Chicago, IIl. 


46th Nat. Safety Cong. & Exposi- 
tion. Contact: R. L. Forney, secy., 
N.S.C., 425 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 





CRITIQUES 
(from page 30) 


the results well prepared and pre- 
sented. Within the limits of the data 
the authors have done an excellent 
job classifying, tabulating, and pre- 
senting the data. 


One may perhaps wonder, though, 
if the data presented are representa- 
tive of accidental injuries, even those 
covered by Blue Shield. With less 
than a third of the questionnaires 
returned it is not known what biases 
have been introduced because of 
nonresponse, and use of the data for 
generalization would appear unwar- 
ranted. The authors themselves ac- 
knowledge this when they state that 
accidents of children may be more 
likely to be reported than accidents 
of adults. The reasons for accept- 
ance as satisfactory of less than 
one-third returns on the pretest are 
not clear. It would appear that some 
study and analysis of nonrespondents 
was indicated at this stage to deter- 
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mine if their accident experience 
was reflected in that of the respond- 
ents. 


One may also question the au- 
thors’ statement “the similarities of 
results of the pretest to the results 
of the one year study is significant 
and suggests that it apparently is 
not necessary to continue a study 
for as long as a year in order to 
determine such facts about the non- 
fatal accident problem in a com- 
munity as are indicated by insurance 
claim payments.” It would appear 
that accident claims reported in the 
last two weeks of December would 
hardly be representative of a year’s 
experience with the known higher 
accident rates during the summer 
months and school vacation. As a 
matter of fact, the distribution for 
the pretest was not similar to the 
year’s experience and also was nu- 
merically much smaller than 1/26 
of the year’s experience. 


In summary, one must compli- 
ment the Kansas people on their 


excellent job which demonstrates 
that, in the future, those studying 
accidents would do well to concen- 
trate on smaller samples well studied 
than larger numbers with unknown 
biases. 
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7 SCRIPT WAS produced in 1955 by the WGAR Broadcasting Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Ohio State Safety Council, Columbus, Ohio. 
H. G. J]. Hays, executive secretary, Ohio State Safety Council, has stated that 
this is one of a series of scripts the anecdotes for which were derived from a 
number of sources, among them newspapers and the annual Freak Squeak 


story of the National Safety Council. 


Cookie Box 
Sets House Afire 


oicE: “So Help Me; It’s the 
Truth!” 


ANNOUNCER: Station ———— and 
the Ohio State Safety Council pre- 
sent “So Help Me ***” a 5-minute 
program featuring the Voice of 
Safety as he tells us some of the 
freak squeaks, the crazy goings-on 
as your fellow citizens got themselves 
involved in accidents. This evening, 
for instance, the Voice of Safety 
will tell us how a box of cookies set 
a house afire. 

Voice: “So Help Me; It’s the 
Truth!” 

Although I admit it sounds like a 
diabolical version of a Rube Gold- 
berg invention, there was this kitchen 
shelf, and upon it stood an innocent 
box of cookies, but it wasn’t to stand 
there long. For some reason known 
only to fate it toppled from the shelf, 
toward the sink, striking en route 
the handle of a water faucet, turning 
on the water. The cookies spilled 
out, became soggy, and clogged the 
‘rain. Call a plumber! No, hold 
i. Better call the fire department 
because the water is overflowing the 
©nk and seeping through the floor. 

fow, it hits some wires, and there’s 
.. short circuit. Bzzzt! Sparks fly, it 
ignites some wood, and presto there’s 
a good blaze going. 


There’s just one touch that, if 
added to this true story would have 
made it even more fantastic. If a 
box of marshmallows had dropped 
from the pantry shelf along with the 
cookies, the family could have had 
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them toasted. Maybe that’s the touch 
Rube Goldberg himself would have 
added, just to make all that destruc- 
tion constructive. 


Anyway, the story just goes to 
show you that troubles never come 
singly; they always seem to bring 
a bunch of others along with them. 
A safety expert would classify this 
episode as “hazardous arrangement.” 
Further, he’d remark that many 
home accidents arise from that very 
thing, an arrangement that makes 
a mishap easy to occur. Falls and 
falling material produce more in- 
juries than anything else you can 
think of. 

Housecleaning time is _ perhaps 
most notorious for a disarranged 
condition. But many closets, cup- 
boards, workshops, and sewing rooms 
could serve as a model for Fibber 
McGee’s closet just anytime of the 
year. I know a family where a 
husband and wife differ endlessly 
on the name to be given a certain 
rug. He calls it a “throw” rug; she 
claims “scatter” rug is correct. It 
happens they’re both right. Small 
rugs that aren’t anchored will throw 
you and scatter belongings all over 
the place. You can get even surer 
results if the rug is on a polished 
floor or at the top or bottom of a 
flight of stairs. A “skiddy” rug can 
be cured. Some furniture depart- 
ments have a rubber like liquid 
which can be applied to rugs for 
this purpose. Another way to mouse- 
trap a person is to leave a rug partly 
scuffed up just so a toe can catch 


beneath the rug and send the fellow 
sprawling. 

Sometimes it seems that women 
take fiendish pleasure in setting traps 
for their menfolk by moving furni- 
ture around while the lord and mas- 
ter is at work. He comes home, 
thinking everything is where it used 
to be, and bangs into a chair or 
trips over a stool, placed where he 
used to be able to walk. This he 
does when cold sober, walking in a 
well lighted room. Seriously, ladies, 
it is dangerous to put any furniture 
so it blocks or reduces the normal 
path of travel through the house. It’s 
just like a detour on the road to 
town except there’s no warning sign 
to mark the changes. 

Right now many of us have the 
problem of where to put the things 
we received for Christmas. The new 
chair, another hassock, but most of 
all, where in the world will we put 
the toys the children received. The 
youngsters want the gifts where they 
can be brought out with little 
trouble. A big box, a special drawer, 
or the corner of a closet should be 
reserved for the toys until the nov- 
elty wears off and the new things 
may be put with others. 

Well, we’ve gotten a long way 
from the cookies that fell in the 
sink, haven’t we? But to return to 
that for a moment; it’s true that 
falling objects usually were not 
placed properly to begin with. There 
should be an inch of shelf at least 
between articles and the falling off 
place. Passing trucks, the wind, the 
kids running around the house can 
cause enough vibration to jar things 
off a crowded shelf. It all breaks 
down to the fact that an orderly 
house is a safer house. You may 
have to threaten the mister or the 
youngsters to get it done, but have 
things stored properly, in the closets 
and cupboards, and in the old boy’s 
workshop. 

ANNOUNCER: You have been lis- 
tening to “So Help Me ***” pre- 
sented by each 
at this time for the Ohio State Safety 
Council. The Voice of Safety will 
be back again next week with the 
story of another freak accident and 
some tips on how you and I can stay 
alive and healthy. “So Help Me; It’s 
the Truth!” 
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